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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The use of syllabication in reading had been 
endorsed in the 1930 's by Dolch and in the 1940 \s by 
William 5. Gray. Most of today *s well-known writers on 
phonics include many who defend the early notions of 
Gray on syllabication and reading. Groff (1971b) 
mentions over 40 leading reading specialists who advo- 
cate the teaching of syllabication. These people have 
pointed to the varied benefits of knowing how to 
syllabicate words. Syllabication functions as an aid 
in word recognition by helping the pupil break words 
into smaller units, pronounce these, blend, arid thus 
recognize words in his auditory vocabulary. There have 
been, however, adversaries to syllabication as an effec- 
tive tool in the teaching of reading. Most of these 
adversaries have objected to syllabication because of 
the disparity between pronunciation and orthography. 
Syllabication has been based on the work of lexicographers 
who divide words by structure. The adversaries to 
syllabication have pointed to the work of linguists who 
divide words by pronunciation. 



With the exception of the McFeely study of 1972^ 
there have been no direct attempts to assess the utility 
level of syllabication generalizations. The studies of 
Clymer of 1963, Burmeister of 1966, Bailey of 1967, 
Emans of 1967, and Parker of 1968 only tangentially 
attempted to compute the utility level of a few syllabi- 
cation generalizations • The primary purpose of their 
studies was to assess the utility of phonic generali- 
zations • 

Statement of the Problem 
The purpose of this study was to take Fry^s list 
of syllabication generalizations and apply them to a set 
of ipOO easy words taken frcm the Word Frequency Book 
(1971) by Garroll, Davis, and Richman, and a set of 
l^OOO'-hard words randomly selected from the Thorn dike 
Barnhart Advanced Dictionary (1974) . The aim was then 
to determine what percent of syllable divisions followed 
rules when a 757o cutoff level was used together with 20 
applications as the limit of utility. The major questions 
asked were: 

1. How did the percentage of utility of the 
generalizations compare in both the easy 
and hard lists of words when 757o was used 
as a final assessment point of acceptability 
together with a 20 application liinit? 
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2. How did the percentages of utility compare 
within generalizations when both the 
phonetic division and the graphic division 
were used as assessments of syllabic breaks? 

3. How did the percentage of utility compare 
with those findings from previous studies? 

Importance of the Study 
Syllabication is the peculiar skill integrating 
a knowledge of phonics into the first steps of 
structural analysis. Arguments against syllabication 
have rested in the supposed incongruity between the 
spoken syllable and its written counterpart. Dechant " 
(1973) has maintained that speech syllables correspond 
with enough regularity. Consequently, a knowledge of 
printed syllabication rules should help children pronounce 
unfamiliar words (Durkin, 1972). I^at has been needed 
is a set of^ rules that accurately describe the 
syllabic divisions of most words both phonetically and 
graphically. Research also is needed to determine 
whether or not phonetic and graphic syllabic divisions 
can be consistently described by the same generali- 
zations. Fry wrote his rules so that they would be ^s 
consistent as possible in describing the division that 
occurs between graphic and phonetic syllabic breaks. 
The Fry rules are the most extensive syllabication 
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5^, generalizations in the reading literature. However, no 
other study had subjected them to verification. 

There has been some data available concerning 
the syllabication of easy words, but little if any 
research is available regarding the syllabic consistency 
of more difficult polysyllabic words . /Thus a detailed 
assessment of selected syllabication generalizations 
would provide answers to the relative usefulness of 
certain rules . 

Definition of Terms 

A syllable was defined as a unit of pronunciation 
consisting of a vowel sotmd alone or with one or more 
consonant sounds and pronounced with one impulse 
(Dechant, 1973) . Based upon the viewpoint of the field, 
there were many definitions of the syllable available. 
However, Dechant 's definition seemed the most congruent 
with the purpose of this study. 

A syllabication generalization was defined as 
any arbitrary rule about syllables asserting that if a 
statement concerning the division of words into 
syllables was applied to an indefinite number of words, 
that generalizations would enable one to divide and 
pronounce those words (McFeely, 1972). For example: 
Final "le" picks up the preceding consonant to form a 
syllable . 

•f 
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Syllabication referred to two types of division* 
The. graphic division was the boldface entry used by 
printers and typesetters for purposes of .writing. The 
phonetic division imnediately following the boldface 
entry, was the division used to carefully map the breaks 
in a word that occur when the word was actually spoken. 
Specifically, syllabication was defined as the act of 
dividing either of these two entries into their component 
parts or syllables (Betts , 1957). 

"Easy" word3 signified those selected from the 
top 2,500 of the Word Frequency Book . This frequency 
count, to date, was the most recent and comprehensive 
attempt to account for the frequency of words in the 
American school lexicon. 

"Hard" words signified those which were not in 
the easy word count' and were from the Thomdike Baimhart 
Advanced Dictionary (1974). This dictionary was designed 
for school situations and considered- useful for purposes 
of this study. 

Limitations of the Study 
This study did not include those generalizations 
involving accents and open and closed syllables. Thus, 
a complete picture of the syllabication process was 
not given. 
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As was stated previously, the Word Frequency Book 
was used as a source of the easy words and the Thorndike 
Barnhart Advanced Dictionary was used as a source of the 
hard words. /Any shortcoming inherent in these books 
was also a part of this study. 

This study did not establish the percent of 
utility required for a generalization to be useful. It 
only established the percentage of times a generalization 
was used when it applied to a syllable. The Clymer 
criteria of 1963 consisted of 757o being the level a 
generalization should reach. Clymer also proposed that 
20 applications was the minimal amount of times a rule 
should apply to be acceptable. Clymer *s rationale was 
that every time a child applied a selected rule it should 
be consistent three but of four times. This criteria 
was arbitrary at best. However, its use in many other 
.studies necessitated its relevance in this one. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Because of the divided views on the importance 
of syllabication, it was necessary to examine those 
supporting syllabication and those against it. An 
examination of the research related to syllabication 
and reading was followed by a review of the studies 
performed that bear a close relationship to what was 
done in this study. Finally, some of the important 
word frequency counts were examined. 

Adversaries of Syllabication: Educators 
In the 1960 *s, Spache raised the question^ of 
the utility of various syllabication rules and which 
rules were worth teaching students. He -also asked if 
there was evrdence that mature readers used the rules 
they have been taught. He said that there were very 
few conclusive answers to these questions (1963) . 
McKee (1966) took a (stronger stand than Spache in 
denouncing the issue of syllabication when he said that 
pupils who use context and letter-sound associations 
for consonants rarely need to use the knowledge of rules 
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of syllabication in order to call to mind the familiar 
spoken word for which a given printed word stands ♦ Word^ 
analysis was not needed once the sovind of a word was 
knowti* For the purposes of pronunciation, syllabication 
was a confusing skill because it implied that *a student 
must -be able to say the word before he applied the rule 
(Glass!, 19.67; Schell, 1967) • Groff, in 1963, maintained 
that'-feven the teaching of accents should be reassessed 
and in 1968, both he and Anderson, claimed that for the 
purpQse of spelling, dictionary syllabication was not 
necessary nor had it proved to bring greater gains in 
spelling* 

Arguments against syllabication have had many 
different objections • Jn the 1970's, Goodman, Smith, 
and Meredith listed a set of cue systems that were 
important to word recognition. Syllabication was not 
among them. Patrick Groff (1971a) inferred from this 
list that Goodman judged the use of dictionary standard, 
syllabication as superfluous. In his book, The Syllable ; 
Its Nature and Pedagogical Usefulness , Groff, after 
attempting to give a complete analysis of the syllable 
from both a linguistic and a research perspective, 
concluded that the rejection of dictionary standard 
syllabication for teaching purposes was inevitable 
(1971b). Merr3nnan and Johnson examined the issue of 
syllabication and emphasized the point that many 
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authors of children's reading materials seemed tmaware 
of the fact that the primary purpose of syllabication 
was to help children pronotmce words • They then pro- 
ceeded to analyze three general syllabication rules with 
recommendation for changes in these rules with the 
inclusion of exceptions . Two reading people responded 
to the Merryman and Johnson article. It was pointed out 
by Despin (1972) that the Merryman and Johnson rules 
failed to mention open and closed, syllables . Rosati 
(1973) alsff responded calling for less time to be. spent 
on rules for syllabication and more on the alternation 
of vowel pronxmciation accompanying accent shift* 
Finally, she offered her own abbreviated syllabication 
rxile and that was students should either divide before 
or between consonants or not divide at all. 

Seymour (1973) claimed that. reading and language 
specialists were beginning to agree on one point and 
that was dictionary syllabication was not the way to 
decode long words . She proceeded to list various 
examples where rules were violated by exceptions, and 
showed that syllabication was not a very apt term. 
According to her, 'Vord division for decoding" was more 
fitting because the object was not to listen for 
syllables or to coxmt them, but to decode the word by 
means of dividing it into more manageable" visual parts . 
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Zuck, in 1974, called for a doing away with 
syllabication rules and analyzed four different reasons 
why this was important • His main objection, however, 
was similar to that of Schell (1967) and Glass (1967) 
who felt if a child knew how to say a word then there 
wouldn't be a need for him to know the rule, Waugh and 
Howell, in 1975, examined the definitions of a syllable 
based on the work of linguists and claimed that teaching 
strategies, in the area of syllabication, should be 
directed toward facilitating the match between print 
and language or thought. According to Waugh and Howell, 
if teachers were to abandon ''the pillars of the 
instructional program, " together with workbooks and 
Ditto masters, four recommendations were to be made: ^ 
(1) critically examine instructional materials, (2) shift 
from a mechanical to a meaning emphasis, (3) teach high 
utility generalizations, and (4) use the correct 
dictionary guide. 

Adversaries of Syllabication; The Linguists 
Linguists generally agree that most people can 
determine quite easily the number of syllables contained 
in a word or utterance (Jones, 1966). According to 
Abercrombie (1967) , the syllable has appeared to be an 
intuitively recognizable unit even for primitive peoples 
According to linguists and phoneticians, th,e important 
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issue in analyzing syllables within words has been that 
syllables are xinits of sounds and not units of writing 
(Groff , 1971b) . \1hen linguists discuss the problem of 
the syllable, it ^becomes increasingly apparent that 
theirs is an issue of definition revolving around the 
spoken syllable and not the written unit* It is not the 
niomber of syllables in a word that causes the difficulty 
in their analysis, but the boundaries of syllables. 

According to the research done by Groff, writers 
on phonetics have described the syllable in four 
different ways. First, some defined the syllable on 
the basis of its stress or prominence. These features 
of the syllable involve pitch, dxaration, loudness, 
sonority, juncture, contour tones, and the inherent 
qualities of vowel sounds (1971b). In this context, 
Robins (1964) referred to the vowel in a syllable as 
having "a maximum or peak of inherent sonority'' between 
two consonants that have a "minima of sonority." 
Bloomfield (1963) called the vowel the "center of 
prominence. " 

A second theory has been offered by phoneticians 
who have proposed that sonority, stress, and prominence 
can only be expressed in acoustically meaningful state- 
ments through the mechanical recordings of speech by a 
spectrograph. An objective version of the syllablv:: can 
only be seen as the spectograph prints out sound 
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^patterns and thus , a visual botindary of the spoken vowel 
is seen as it really exists in open air (Groff , 1971a) . 

A third group of linguists, have defined the 
syllable as specifically physiological in^ nature (Groff, 
1971a). Levin and Gibson' (1975) have called these 
lingx4sts "the breath group." The force with which 
syllables have been uttered depends on the lungs which 
actively have pushed air outwards in successive, units 
(Hockett, 1958). Groff (1971a) referred to this as the 
"motor correlate" which has allov^ed the linguist to 
study the syllable; by examining the expiratory chest 
muscles during the speech act. 

The fourth and final theory some linguists have 
embraced has been the distributional theory. Proponents 
of this theory claim that a syllable should be looked 
at as a unit of elements resulting from the fact that 
certain of these elements contract a relationship with 
one another (Hjelmslev, 1970) . Groff (1971b) called 
these relationships the "distributional features" which 
are the actual, permissible clusters of sounds in words* 
O'Connor and Trim (1953) talked about "frequency of 
occurence" of different types of syllable finals and 
initials. In a study, they found that CV or the 
consonant- vowel pattern, is more frequent thua all 
other possible phoneme combinations. 
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Two points have been noticed in the linguistic 
anaJvsis of the syllable ♦ First, there has been no 
final agreement on the true boundary of the syllable. 
Hughes^ (1962) has questioned whether there ever have 
been any observable boundaries between syllables. 
Hall (1964), in trying to illustrate the enigma of 
syllable boundaries, said that in syllabicating a word 
like 'Vater" the division really falls in the middle 
of the "t/' Wardhaugh (1966) has said that the point 
at which one syllable may be said to end and another 
begin is'pften impossible to determine. 

The second point that has been noticed in the 
linguistic analysis has been the fact that only the 
actual pronxmciation of a word rather than the graphic 
representation has been considered. Malone (1957) has 
pointed out that in conventional syllabication, the 
actual pronxmciation may have been ignored if it con- 
flicted with the morphemic boundary. Thus, "training" 
has been pronoxmced "trai-ning," but some dictionaries 
syllabicate it as "train-ing," in accordance with the 
morphemic analysis into a base "train" and a suffix 

ft . ^ M 

"mg . 

Finally, Wardhaugh (1969) has been correct when 
he claims that the rules for syllabication are extremely 
complicated to teach children. Lefevre (1964) has also 
been correct when he claimed that syllables in speech 
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and syllables ±n print have not been the same* However, 
Lefevre's claim chat "mischief* has been done in reading 
instruction by attempting to make children pronptmce all 
the letters and all the syllables in each word seems 
xmwarranted. This is so because the linguistic analysis 
of the? syllable is not in agreement* The linguistic 
concept of the syllable that has been proposed is com- 
plex and would also be difficult to teach to the child 
(Levin & Gibson, 1975). Finally, for Wardhaugh (1966), 
syllabication may not have any '^truth value" but he has 
admitted that there was "pragmatic value" in using it 
to encourage students to learn to spell, read and con- 
form to English writing conventions. 

Advocates of Syllabication; Educators 
Cook and O'Shea wrote back in 1914 that dividing 
a word into syllables helped the student attain correct 
pronunciation. The use of syllabication in the teaching 
of reading was well endorsed by Dolch in the 1930 's and 
1940 's. In 1938, Dolch recommended a "thorough teaching 
of syllabication" to enable a student to attack poly- 
syllables. A child with constant practice in word 
attack through syllabication, would acquire a facility 
for what Dolch called "sight syllables." In 1940, 
Dolch called for more research to determine the best 
method of sounding out polysyllables, and in 1945, he 



outlined a. program for word attack which, included 
syllabication as a major skill sitice he felt that 
letter phonics didn't seem to be enough- help to the 
child who encountered long words. Even in 1955, Dolch 
was still holding to the importance of syllabication 
in word attack and in an article entitled "Recognition 
of Long Words," he outlined what he thought were the 
three most important rxiles to be taught. 

In 1948, William S. Gray in his book On Their 
Own in Reading listed at least 20 complex rules of 
syllabication involving accented and unaccented 
syllables. For Gray, syllabication helped the student 
get a visual handle on pronunciation units. According 
to Groff , many who have advocated syllabication today 
have their roots in Gray's ideas. However, people like 
bxisiness educators were always adding new rules and 
emphasizing the importance of syllabication generali- 
zations for spelling, pronunciation, and type setting 
(Davis, 1953; Handy, 1943). 

In 1955, Osbum pointed to the fact that the 
techniques for teaching syllabication were "woefully 
inadequate." Osbum, then in a study, looked at 9,000 
polysyllabic words in the Rinsland List. Out of these 
words, he took a frequency count of initial, final and 
medial syllables. His hope was that teachers would 
utilize the most frequent syllables in his study and 
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thus improve a student's syllabication and spelling 
ability • Osburn in assuming the syllable was fairly 
regular, also assumed that syllabication would help the 
reader break syllables into more manageable units. 

Horn in 1956, emphasized the fact that breaking, 
words into syllables helped in spelling and compre- 
hensioT.i and Betts in 1959, outlined a sequential method 
of teaching phonics which included syllabication. For 
Betts, syllabication was inextricably related to 
phonics, auditory perception, and accent. According to 
his program, a child^ should have been ready to learn 
syllabication by the third grade level. In 1956, 
Burton also outlined a sequential program for teaching 
syllabication. In 1959, Dawson and Bamman maintained 
that syllabication was "vital to good spelling, speaking, 
and writing." For Strang and Braken (1957), knowledge 
of some rules of syllabication would aid students to 
become "independent readers." 

In the early 1960 's, reading specialists were 
still applauding syllabication as a .useful skill in 
reading. Improved word recognition was still held to 
be a meaningful by-product of syllabication (Bond & 
Wagner, 1966; Cordts , 1965; Harris, 1961; Heilman, 1967). 
In the later 1960 's, some reading specialists began to 
evaluate more critically the teaching of syllabication 
rules. Stauffer pointed to the lack of consistency of 
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syllabication rules but said that there was some value 
in teaching them for spelling purposes. \-Jh±le holding 
that syllabication was important in word recognition, 
spelling, and writing, Spache and Spache (1969), asked 
which principles of syllabication were worth teaching 
and what kind of precision was achieved in reading with 
these skills. 

In the 1970 's, reading specialists continued 
to recommend the ' teaching of syllabication. However, 
most were in agreement that caution should be exercised 
in the teaching of these rules. In 1970, Zintz agreed 
with Spache and Spache and implied that students should 
discover and apply the rules -rather than recite them. 
Word recognition was still considered an important by- 
product of syllabication. (Fry, 1972, 1977; Tinker & 
McCullough, 1975; Lesiak, 1977), Walcutt, Lamport .and 
McCracken (1974) emphasized the point that prontmciacion 
should be the most important guide in learning syllabi- 
cation generalizations. In 1972, Durkin, while 
acknowledging Wardhaugh's objections to syllabication, 
still maintained that the skill was helpful to a child 
attempting to figure out an unfamiliar written word. 
Also in 1972, Iris Shah was pointing to the fact that 
there were many regular correspondences between the way 
a word was pronounced and the way it was spelled. Thus 
syllabication could be justified for spelling purposes. 
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Dechant (1973) I'ooked at the spoken syllable and the 
written syllable • He emphasized the fact-fchat they 
corresponded with enough regularity so that the printed 
syllable could be used in dividing words into parts 
which in turn could be readily analyzed ^hd blended to 
pronoimce words • 

It can be concluded that a majority of educators 
have supported the teaching of syllabication. Patrick 
Groff (1971b) 'in his book The Syllable; Its Nature and 
Pedagogical Usefulness looked at over 40 reading educators 
who advocated syllabication, Waugh and Howell (1975) 
commented on the Groff list and have said it should be 
entitled "Who's Who in Reading." All in all, those 
supporting syllabication seemed to be saying four things. 
First of all, syllabication is inextricably related to 
phonics. Secondly, it is a useful skill in learning how 
to spell. Thirdly, it is effective in training the 
student to conform to English writing conventions, and 
finally, it is useful as a tool in enabling the student 
to decode new words and pronotmce them effectively. 

Research Related to Syllabication 
Spelling and Syllabication 

With the exception of three studies, there has 
been a trend to study the impact of syllabication on 
spelling improvement via syllabified print. The amotint 
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of"^ space between individual syllables in syllabified 
print, depended on the experimenter. Words typed in 
syllabic print had spaces between their respective 
syllables as determined by the rules of graphic 
dictionary syllabication. For example: joy ful. 

Three of the earliest studies used this method 
to investigate the impact of syllabication on spelling 
(Abbot 6c Kulman, 1909; Breed & Wolfe, 1922; Heilman, 
1918) . All of their results tended to support the value 
of syllabication in spelling. An explanation of their 
experimental designs is xmwarranted since they lacked 
the sophistication of statistical t^sts of significance. 
A formation of any conclusion based on these studies 
would be highly tentative. 

In 1923, Greene set out to determine if a 
syllabified and visual presentation of words would ^ 
improve the spelling of those words. In this study a 
reliable statistical analysis was used. Greene used a 
total of 41 pupils in grades four, five and six. 
Greene selected words from data gathered for the 
Ashbaugh-Iowa Spelling Scale. Fifty words were selected 
for use in each grade. The students in each group 
were pre-tested for their ability to spell these 50 
words. After the pre-testing, the words were divided 
into two sets of 25 words each. Over a 13 day period, 
students were alternately given a syllabified list or 
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imsyllabified list to study followed by periodic tests. 
About a week after the entire experiment a delayed recall 
test was given. The efficiency of this learning method 
was- compared in four different ways: (1) the pupil's 
daily test record, (2) .the pupil ' s growth over the 
preliminary test, (3) delayed' recall, and (4) the number 
and percent of pupils feachi.ng perfect scores- in the 
daily tests and delayed reviews. Greene found a slight 
superiority in the lower grades in favor of the syllabified 
word list. This superiority held for the delayed recall 
test. However, when subjected to statistical analysis, 
the use. of the syllabified word list did not reach 
significance. There were three weak areas in his study 
worth mentioning. Tliey were: (1) the number of pupils 
was very small to warrant definite conclusions, (2) there 
was irregular attendance in certain grades, and (3) there 
may have been a carry-over effect in the learning of the 
syllabified word list to the learning of the unsyllabified 
word list. This supposition is warranted since no method 
of control prevented the children who used the syllabi- 
fied form during the first half of the experiment to 
the last half which involved unsyllabified words. 

In 1949, Horn set out to determine: (1) the 
effect of syllabic presentation of words upon learning 
to spell, and (2) which words, if any, of five selected 
generalized word types would benefit from syllabic 

* 
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presentation, Horn's experiment had two parts to it* 
in Part I, 768 sixth graders were used comprising 33 
classes • Each class was divided into two sections* One 
section had the words presented in syllabic form, and the 
other section received the words in undivided form* A 
set of 100 words was selected from the school district 
spelling book* An initial test was given on the 100 
words* Part I of the experiment lasted four weeks with 
25 words being introduced each of the four weeks* The 
100 words were tested again at the end of the four 
weeks* The words were then given again to test delayed 
recall*' There was a slight gain in the mean scores of 
the students- who studied the syllabicated word list in 
both the recall and delayed recall test* However, this 
gain did not reach statistical significance* 

In Part II of the Horn study, five selected^ 
generalized word types were investigated to see if 
syllabic presentation would benefit them, and to what 
degree* These word types were: (1) words in which 
there is no connection between syllabication and learn- 
ing to spell, such as, remind and travel, (2) words 
which provide difficulty in pronunciation, for example, 
business and strictly, (3) words with prefix and suffix 
difficulties, for example, inspection and collection, 
(4) words with double consonant difficulties, for 
example, already and thankful, and (5) words which, if 
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syllabified, my cause spelling errors, for example, 
awhile and whatever. Over 1,000 fifth grade pupils were 
used for Part II • This experiinent lasted five weeks and- 
the words^ were divided according to syllabified and 
uiisyllabified categories • Each of the five weeks,. 25' 
words were given. Each set of words fell under one of 
the five specified categories. A pre-test, ,a recall-test 
and a delayed-recall-test were given, Horn made three 
conclusions: (1) syllabic presentation made no positive 
effect with any word group, (2) some words may be 
-negatively affected by syllabic presentation, and (3) 
words that provide pronunciation problems were not aided 
by syllabic presentation. 

Although Horn used proper statistical procedures, 
two possible problems were noted in his study. The first 
concerned the technique of using both the experimental 
and control method in each class • This may have provided 
an uncontrollable variable which could have affected the 
results. The second problem was the fact that Horn never 
specified the characteristics of the syllabified print. 
Exaggerated division of individual words may have caused 
disruption of a word's total configuration. It is 
interesting to note that in 1956, Horn did not abandon 
the use of syllabication. He later emphasized the 
structural benefits of using syllabication. Horn 
explained that in breaking words into their component 
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prefixes, suffixes and roots, syllabication had some 
merit in spelling improvement. 

In 1966, Dailey wanted to see if the teaching of 
selected lessons in syllabication, with the words 
presented in visiial and oral syllabic form, would 
improve spelling achievement. Dailey used 396 fourth 
graders. The control group which consisted of 192 
pupils received instruction as outlined in the adopted 
textbook. Pronunciation exercises were provided in 
their lessons. The experimental group, consisting^ of 
204 pupils, had words presented in visual and oral 
^syllabic form and had their textbook replaced by 
selected lessons on syllabication. All students were 
pre- and post- tested with tests. They were: (1) a 
spelling test of 60 multisyllabic words taught during 
the instruction period, and selected from the spelling 
book used in the district, (2) a spelling test of 60 
multisyllabic words which were not taught during the 
instruction period and which were selected from The New 
Iowa Spelling Scales , and (3) a syllabication test cpn- 
sisting of 88 multisyllabic nonsense words to be broken 
into syllables. The instruction period lasted for 12 
weeks. The first week was used for pre-testing and the 
second week was used for post- testing . Analysis of 
both the pre- and post-test data showed that: (1) no 
significance was reached in the experimental ^group's 
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ability to spell the taught 60 multisyllabic words , 
(2) significance was reached in the experimental group's 
ability to spell the untaught 60 multisyllabic words, 
and. (3) significance was reached in the experimental 
group's ability to use syllabication skills . Dailey 
concluded from this data that there was probably more 
value in presenting spelling words both as units and in 
oral and visual syllabic form together with selected 
lessons in syllabication. However, he proposed that 
his data was not sufficient to draw definite conclusions 
concerning the relationship between knowledge of 
syllabication and spelling achievement. A possible 
problem with the Dailey study was a lack of concern in 
explaining why the experimental group improved in their 
ability to spell the lantaught words . Another weakness 
was the abbreviated set of syllabication rules that were 
taught. They were rules involving the situation of: 
(1) the pattern V/CV, (2) the pattern VC/CV, and (3) the 
tendency of ''le'' to form a syllable. These rules did 
not allow for exceptions nor did they include prefix, 
suffix and compound word division problems • 

Word Pronunciation , Comprehens ion 
and Syllabication 

The trend for over 50 years was to find out the 

impact of syllabication on spelling improvement. In 

1958, Rettke broke this trend. Rettke wanted to see 
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If s^j^llabified print woxild aid word pronunciation without 
hindering reading as a thought-getting process • He 
designed his experiment to investigate the imm^idiate 
effect of a form of syllabified print on four aspects 
of reading. These were: (1) word pronunciation, (2) 
vocaiSulary, (3) comprehension, and (4) speed of compre- 
hension* Foxirth, fifth and sixth graders were used with 
30 pupils in each grade. Students were divided In each 
grade as either good or poor achievers. Over a two week 
period each student was tested with the syllabified arid 
the unsyllabified form of the test. Thus, each student 
was paired with himself as a control • The vocabulary 
test was from a section of the Gates Reading Sxirvey, the 
paragraph comprehension, test came from the Dxirrell- 
Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, the speed of com- 
prehension test was taken from the Gates Basic Reading 
Tests, and the word prontmciation test (administered 
individually) was taken' from the Wide Range Achievement 
Test. All four sets of tests were reproduced in both 
standard and syllabified print. The experimenter defined 
syllabified print as a single trnit of space between 
individual syllables in a word as typed by an IBM 
Executive Typewriter. Rettke found that syllabified 
print proved significantly beneficial in word prontmciation 
for good and poor achievers and, for fifth and sixth 
graders. Good achievers favored standard print, whereas 
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poor achievers favored syllabified' print in the tests 
involving vocabulary, comprehension and speed of com- 
prehension • \Jhat is important to note in this study is 
that: (1) Rettke defined the size of the space between^ - 
individual syllables in the syllabified print, (2) an 
attempt was made to assess syllabication's: impact on word 
prontanciation, and (3) distinctions were made between 
good and poor achievers . 

In 1974,' Canney purported that a pupil's ability 
to identify the nmnber of syllables in a spoken word arid 
to divide known words into syllables would transfer to 
words mfamiliar in graphemic form.. To find this out, 
Canney designed a study to compare the effectiveness of 
dictionary syllabication instruction with instruction: 
using graphoneme patterns in decoding xmfamiliar poly- 
syllabic words. Specifically, he sought to determine if 
second grade pupils could apply foiir rules (Treatment 1), 
or 17 graphoneme patterns (Treatment 2) to decode new 
words,..^ Canney then wanted to assess the degree to which 
such training transferred to similar decoding tasks in 
a test setting. The syllabication rules used involved: 
(1) every syllable has a vowel sound, (2) divide between 
double consonants except if they form digraphs or 
blends, (3) a single consonant between two vowels goes 
with the second vowel, and (4) prefixes, suffixes and 
roots of words form separate syllA^bles ♦ 
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The graphoneme method »'"^s that originally pro- 
posed 'by Groff (1971b)- developed by Jones (1970) as an 
.alternative, to syllabication. The graphoneme is a 
phonogram concept. Jones defined a graphoneme. as. a ".elos'ed 
syllable which begins with a vowel and ends with a con- 
sonant (like an and et) , semi-vowel (like ay and ew) , 
or silent "e" (like ate and erne) . Jones "generated 80 
-high utility graphonemes when analyzing the Dechant 
(1964) list of 149 commoii, words . 

The design of the Canney study was complex. 
There were 108 second grade sxibjects used. Half of 
these ntudents, 54 in all, were taught via a basal pro- 
gram, and the other 54 were taught through a phonics 
reading program. In each reading program there were 
three reading levels; high, average and low with six 
students falling under each of these categories. 
Between the graphoneme, syllabication and control groups 
there were six cells of six students each. Students 
were taught ten lessons of a 25 minute length. Lessons 
included ooth listening and written activities. There 
was pre- and post- testing. The comprehension, 
syllabication, blending and sound recognition of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Test Level I was used. Also, a 
set of 30 stimulus words taken from the Word Frequency 
Book by Carroll, Davies- and Richman (1971) were used to 
assess word decoding ability. Fifteen of these stimulus 
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words were used in isolation and 15 were used in a 
sentence context ♦ Regarding the results in the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test, Canney found: (1) no difference 
between pupils in a basal and phonics emphasis program, 
and, (2) ho difference between pupils in syllabication, 
graphoneme and control methods • Concerning the results 
on the stimulus word lists, Canney found: (4) the 
phonics program students scored higher on both tests of 
stimulus words than basal students, (2) no difference 
between graphoneme, syllabication and control jgroup in 
their ability to identify words on the stimulus word 
list, and (3) pupils read significantly more stimulus 
words in isolation than in contexts Canney concluded 
that his results were in conflict with Jones regarding 
the graphoneme method and that teachers should use caution 
when teaching either the graphoneme or syllabication 
methods One explanation Canney gave for the apparent 
failure of the instructional treatments was the fact that 
the 30 stimulus words may not have been in the listening 
vocabularies of a majority of the pupils tested. In a 
later study, Canney attempted to find out which meanings 
of the 30 words were already known by the second grade 
students. He foxmd that the students knew a little 
over 50% of the words (1976a). 

Three general areas of the Canney study can be 
questioned. First, the smallness of each cell which 
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distinguished the high, average, arid, low readers was not 
powerful enough to detemane real dif f erences ♦ Second, 
the instructional period was too concentrated and may 
not have allowed enough tiiie for the transfer of skills 
being tested, lliird, second grade may be too yomg an 
age to teach these skills. Syllabication is the end result 
of phonics instruction since it presupposes a- knowledge 
of all vowel and, consonant sotinds . It is also the 
beginning of structural analysis skills where emphasis 
is placed on prefixes, suffixes and compound words . For 
this reason many educators have proposed that syllabi- 
cation be taught in third grade and above (Betts, 1957; 
Gray, 1949; McCullough & Tinker, 1975). 

The final study to be examined was done by 
Marzano, Case, Debopy and ProchurxJc in 1976. The purpose 
of this study was to examine the strength of the rela- 
tionship between syllabication ability and comprehension. 
Marzano et al. felt that proportional gains in both 
skills would suggest that a gain in syllabication- might 
bring about a gain in comprehension. The syllabication 
and comprehension subtests of Form W of the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test Level II was administered as a 
pre- test to 275 corrective and developmental reading 
students attending a middle school in the fall of 1974 
(specific grade .level was xiot given in the. study). Foxrm 
X of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test was given as 
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a post-test in May, 1975 ♦ Gain scores for each stirdent 
were then calcxilated in syllabication and comprehension* 
Through the Pearson Correlation Coefficient a very low 
correlation was foxmd between syllabication and compre- 
hension improvement. Marzano et al, concluded that the 
benefits in terms of increased comprehension ability 
wotild seem too small to justify the teaching of syllabi- 
cation. Two things seem immediately questionable. 
First, no information was given on the teaching 
methodology or the types of syllabication rules taughc. 
Second, the advocates of syllabication always proposed 
that the impact of syllabication would be realized in 
spelling and word pronunciation not comprehension 
(Bents, 1957; Cook & O'Shea, 1914; Dolch, 1938; Gray, 
1948; Fry, 1972; Lamport, McCracken & Walcutt, 1974; 
Lesiak, 1977; McCullough & Tinker, 1975). It is unclear 
where Marzano et al. found support for their assumption 
that syllabication and comprehension can be correlated. 

Summary 

To date, no single piece of research can be used 
to conclusively disavow the use of syllabication in the 
classroom. To reiterate, the eciiliest studies did not 
use effective statistical tools to analyze their data 
(Abbott & Kulman, 1909; Breed & Wolfe, 1922; Heilman, 
1918). The remaining studies that have used reliable 
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statistical -analysis^ have either had: (1) small ,pop.u- 
lations (Canney, 1974; Greene, 1923), (2) unspecified 
spacing in the syllabified print (Greene, 1923; Horn, 
1949), '(3) problems with the control group (Greene, 
1923; Horn, 1949), (4) unspecified teaching methods or 
incomplete syllabication rules (Case, Debooy, Marzano & 
Prochoruk, 1976; Dailey, 1966), and (5) faulty choice of 
grade level not based on the reading literature (Canney, 
1974) . 

Research Related to the Syllable 
as a Perceptual Unit 

There are many research developments regarding 
perceptual units. Individual phonemes, syllables and 
words have all been proposed as perceptual xinits. There 
is no conclusive evidence regarding the syllable as both 
a visual and auditory perceptual xinit. However, many 
pieces of research have more than implied that the 
syllable is a perceptual unit. Admittedly this research 
is tangential to the purposes of this study. However, 
two reasons warrant an inclusion of an analysis of this 

iyp.a of .research.., .Eirs.t,,^-as^.was_discussed^ in^^the^- - 

previous section, there was very little conclusive 
evidence on the value of teaching syllabication for 
spelling and word recognition improvement. Although 
many educators have advocated the teaching of syllabi- 
cation, the question remains: Is there a chunkable 
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. res3fi±y both viaml,ly_ and aujditojrily. in. w.Qrd..pjeLr.cep.tion? 
Second, since most of the argtiments against, syllabication 
by linguists rest in the disparity between syllabic 
breaks in spoken and written words, then it seems reason- 
able to ask: Are there any perceptual processes that 
integrate and tolerate divisional differences between 
the phonetic and graphic syllabic breaks in words? By 
no means will the following review of research be com- 
prehensive. However, those strains of research that 
give insight into the above two questions will be 
examine d* 

The Syllable as an Auditory 
Perceptual Unit" 

- In 1967, Liberman, Cooper, Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy set out to identify the conditions that 
xmderlie the perception of speech. While the whole pro- 
cess was not considered, they were interested in the 
part of speech that rests beto^^een the acoustic stream 
and a level of perception corresponding to the phoneme. 
One of the main points of their work was that individual 

,^phonemeA,_when_^sjjbjACXe^^^ spAc.tr,o,graphic_analysis. . 

are not discrete acoustically. For example, it is 
almost impossible to separate the phoneme ''d" from "di" 
and "du.'' Liberman et al. concluded that in the case 
of ''di'' and ''du," the individual phonemes are processed 
or heard at the same time and thus yield irreducible 
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segments of* 'approximately sytlabic dimensions • 

Savin and Bever (1970) amplified the conclusions 
of Liberman et al* Through a series of experiments, 
they foxmd that subjects, when given a preset target of 
either a syllable or phoneme, responded faster to the 
syllable* From their experiments. Savin and Bever pro- 
posed that individual phonemes can only be perceived 
from an analysis of alr.eady perceived syllables (the 
minimal syllabic unit being a consonant-vowel '"pair) ♦ 

From this type of research Savin and Bever 
inferred: (1) syllables, in speech perception, are 
perceived before individual phonemes , and (2) the indi- 
vidual phonemes within a syllable are processed in 
parallel • These points have been made by other 
researchers besides Liberman et al* (1967) and Savin 
and Bever (1970) (Cole, 1973; Cole & Scott, 1974; 
Massaro, 1972) • 

If syllables are heart with more facility than 
phonemes, then teaching children to blend individual 
syllables into words should be an easier task when 
first learning^how to-read • This was the reasoning -of 
Gleitman and Rozin (1973)* They attempted to teach 12 
kindergarten children how to read thorugh use of a 
syllabary* The syllabary contained 23 elements or 
syllables which were combinable into words • For 
example, "in" and "to" yield the word "into/' Gleitman 
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Rdzin used a- combination of a rebus with the indi- 
vidual syllables. From this, the 12 kindergarteners 
learned to recognize the meaning of new words. The 

* 

instruction took between five to seven hoxirs. Gleitman 
and Rozin proposed that a syllabary could serve as an 
introductory system and prepare the child for the more 
complicated study of phonics. \^ile the experimental 
support was shaky ' in this study, J criticisms such as 
Goodman's (1973) seem to miss the point. Gleitman and 
Rozin were reacting to the research in speech perception 
which was clearly giving credence to the fact that the 
syllable is an important percepttial xmit. Much research 
is yet needed to verify the methodology of Gleitman and 
Rozin. However, their recommendations that the syllabary 
approach be used as a reinedial method may be well 
founded. Six of the 12 kindergartners were from an 
urban environment. Also, in preliminary pilot studies 
eight second grade urban city non-readers proved 
responsive to this method. There is a parallel in this 
study with that of Rettke (1958) who found that poor 
achi^evers^ favored' syliabrfred^print^over^ standard print 
in tests involving word pronxmciation, vocabulary, 
conqjrehension and speed of comprehension. 
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.The. Syllable .as ..a. Visual 
Perceptiial Unit' 

Since the home of the syllable rests in auditory 
perception, an analysis of it in visual perception 
becomes a complex issue • One of the avenues for under- 
standing the syllable's impact on the graphemic repre- 
sentation of a word is through implicit speech* Implicit 
speech is the covert pronxmciation of a word while it 
is being visually identified; In 1970, Eriksen, Pollack 
and Montague set out to examine certain aspects of 
covert verbalization in visual perception. The experi- 
menters felt that if a word is implicitly spoken before 
it is overtly verbalized, then words containing different 
numbers of syllables would produce varying reaction 
times • Eriksen et al. used adult siAjects and presented 
them with one- and three-syllable words* They found two 
important things: (1) upon onset of a light, latency 
of voicing did not differ between one- and three-syllable 
words when the subjects knew beforehand the word with 
which they were to respond, however, (2) three-syllable 
words significantly had longer latencies when reaction 
time from presentation 'of a word to initial voicing was 
measured* 

Klapp (1971) proposed that the processing of 
syllables through implicit speech was not needed for 
comprehension of a word or number. Instead, he proposed 
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that the, implicit speech .process may only be required 
to set up the vocal apparatus for production of overt 
speech, while comprehension may occur with a latency 
independent of the niomber of syllables. Klapp attempted 
to prove this through a series of experiments. He had 
adxxlt subjects respond to two different types of stimuli: 
two-digit numbers requiring two, three or four syllables 
and words of either one or two syllables. Subjects 
were required to make "yes" or "no" decisions based on 
whether or not an exposure of a number or word correlated 
with a previous exposure. Separate experiments were 
designed for number and word recognition. Klapp found 
a consistent and significant syllable effect on "yes-no" 
judgment latencies regardleas of whether words or numbers 
were the stimuli. Thus, it took longer to proces's 
multisyllable two digit numbers and two-syllable words. 
Klapp proposed that a high-speed implicit speech was 
operating much faster than overt articulatoiry movements. 
This necessitated that implicit speech was involved in 
the comprehension of printed words and numbers. 

,The. -syllab le -ef f ect-^was^ ^becoming -we l-l— do ctomen ted- 
in reaction time tasks. Spoehr and Smith (1973) felt, 
however, that this -effect would not occur in a task that 
measured tachis toscopic report accuracy. Spoehr and 
Smith proposed a sequentially three staged order of 
visual processing: (ly perceptiial analysis or 
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identirfication-of the stimulus '(tl^is waS' called -the- 
Analysis stage), (2) translation of the^ output of 
analysis into a phonological representation (this was 
called the Translation stage), and (3) covert pro- 
nunciation of the phonological representation in short- 
term memory (this was called the Implicit Speech stage) • 
Since the Analysis and Translation stages operate on 
the readily available sensory or inconic information 
and since the Implicit Speech stage operates in phono- 
logical information then the.. syllable effect may be 
solely due to the Implicit Speech stage • However, if 
the syllable is a higher-order unit, then a variation 
in the ntmiber of syllables in a word would be a variation 
in the ntmiber of mits that need to be processed during 
the Analysis and Translation stages. Spoehr and Smith 
proposed that the accuracy of a tachistoscopic report of 
a word would decrease with the number of syllables in 
that word. 

In one of their experiments, Spoehr and Smith 
wanted to assess the syllable effect in the tachistoscopic 
report of one- and two-syltable words\ Using ^adulr 
stibjects, one- and two-syllable words were flashed, 
immediately followed by a masking field. The subjects* 
task was to report the letters in the one- or two- 
syllable words they saw. It was found that letters in 
one-syllable words were reported more accurately than 
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^those iriv two- syllabie words ♦ This fiMing- cdrr elated' ^ 
with Spoehr and Smith's proposal that a one-syllable 
word might require less Analysis and/ or Translation 
processing than a two-syllable counterpart. From this 
finding, Spoehr and Smith proposed a vocalic center 
group as a higher order perceptual unit. A vocalic 
center group is derived from speech production work and 
is^ specified by the rules governing the articulation of 
phonemes and phonemic clusters. More specifically, a 
vocalic center group is an element that contains a 
single vowel or dip thong and may have from zero to three 
consonants or semi-consonantal elements preceding or 
following the vowel. The vocalic center group is 
virtually a syllable. a letter string is perceived, 

the perceptual parsing process follows in this manner: 
(1) VCV = V+CV, (2) VCCV = VC+CV, and (3) VCCCV = 
VC+CCV. If the above parsing is an inappropriate 
representation of the phonological representation then 
a recycling occurs. The parsing becomes: (1) VCV = 
VC+V, (2) VCCV = V+CCV, and (3) VCCCV = V+CCCV. Spoehr 
and 'Smith proposed' that af ter X word' has been p^ 
consistently with the phonological representation, then 
it is transferred to short-term memory where it is 
maintained by implicit speech. Spoehr and Smith 
explained that one-syllable words were reported more 
accurately because they contained fewer vocalic .center 
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groiaps' to-:analyze^ and/or trans tate\ The maj or- prbbiem 
for Spoehr and Smith was specifying whether the per- 
cepttial parsing process, occurred before the Analysis 
stage or after Analysis and before the Translation 
stage. In analyzing this problem, Spoehr and Smith 
proposed a Unitization-af ter-Analysis model of word 
perception* This Unitization stage is the parsing 
process and occurs before the Translation stage-* 

Implications for Syllabication 

From the various studies that have been examined, 
it can be said that the syllable is a chunkable reality 
both visually and auditorily* Whether through 
spectrographic analysis, reaction time experiments or 
tachistoscopic reports the syllable has displayed its 
perceptual importance both visually and auditorily* 
According to the research of Spoehr and Smith (1973) 
there are perceptual processes that integrate and 
tolerate divisional differences between phonetic and 
syllabic breaks in words* As seen by the parsing 
classification of Spoehr and Smith there may possibly 
be syllabication generalizations that have psychological 
reality* It is important to examine where disparity 
between phonetic and graphic syllabic division occur* 
The argument then rests in where to impose syllabic 
bomdaries . The purpose of this study is to settle 
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"thiS'-argiiment ♦ 
» 

Research on the Utility 

of Syllabication Generalizations 

Wanting to know the percentage of utility of 
accepted phonics generalizations has been the desire of 
reading people for a long time* In 1952, Oaks reviewed 
the major studies which had attempted to analyze "vowel 
situations" in words • She then designed her own study 
which attempted, through selected generalizations to 
look at the vowel situations as they occurred , in the 
vocabularies of basal readers • Oaks looked at words 
with a total of 2,503 syllables in basal readers from 
primer to third grade • She took a count of the number 
of times a generalization applied or did not apply to a 
selected syllable • She then listed in descending order 
the importance of selected generali2c?.tions ^according to 
grade level • Generalization seven involved the rule for 
syllabic "1," and rule eight involved syllabic "n." She 
found that these two generalizations were 'TDasic to the 
pronunciation of vowel letters," and that they both 
were used 100% of ' the" tiines^'^thar they Wr^ applTed' in 
primer through third grade books • 

Both the Burrows and Lourie study of 1963, and 
the Winkley study of 1966 were tangential to the 
generalizations used in this study* However, they were 
worth mentioning • Burrows and" Lourie attempted to 
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analyze the "two - vowels - togedier - rule'' hy applying 
it to the five thousand words of highest frequency on 
the Rinsland list of 1945. They didn't find the vowel 
diagraph rtde consistent. What was important in this 
study was the use of the Rinsland list. By looking at 
the top five thousand words, they were getting closer to 
a body of words that children saw more often. Breen 
(1960) also used the Rinsland list to take a frequency 
comt of prefixes, suffixes, and root derivations. In 
1966, Winkley took 18 selected accent generalizations 
from Gray's book On Their Own in Reading of 1948. She 
applied these generalizations to 10,896 words selected 
from the Dale and Eichholz list of 1.960, and the 
Diederich and Palmer list of 1956. According to her 
findings only 12 generalizations were worth teaching. 

Clymer, in 1963, concerned himself with five 
types of generalizations. These dealt with: (1) vowels, 
(2) consonants, (3) endings, (4) syllabication, and 
(5) miscellaneous relationships. From these categories, 
he developed 45 generalizations. He drew his words from 
the four basic reading series in the primary grades from 
which the generalizations had been taken, and the Gates 
Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. The ntimber 
of the body of words he used was 2,600. Each phonic 
generalization was checked against the words to determine 
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the amoiint of times it was' used^ out of the- amomt of 
times it applied* A percentage of utility was computed 
by dividing the number of words pronounced as the 
generalization claimed, by the total nunier of words to 
which the generalization was expected to apply* Two 
cut-off criteria were used: (1) a minimum of 20 words 
had to apply to a selected generalization for it to be 
considered useful, and (2) a percent of utility of at 
least 75 had to be reached for acceptability. Of the 
generalizations used, 14 involved syllabication and 
accent* Of the 14, only six of these generalizations 
were related to the present study because the others 
involved accent. Out of these six, only two generali- 
zations prpved acceptable according to the Clymer cri- 
teria (see Table 1) * Clymer pointed out that 75% as a 
criteria may have either been too high or too low* 

Emans, in 1967, followed a similar procedure as 
Cxymer. Whereas Clymer looked at phonic generalizations 
and their usefulness in materials of the primary grades, 
Emans looked at materials above the primary grades * 
Emans took a random sample of 10% of the words, 1,944 
in all, beyond the primary level of grade four in The 
Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words by Thorndike and 
Lorge cf 1944* Emans used the same criteria of judgment 
as Cl3mier together with the same 45 generalizations * 
Out of the six generalizations applicable to the present 



TABLE L 

SYLLABICATION RULES TAKEN FROM THE CLYMER STUDY 

Author of Study 



#37 , In many two and three 
syllable words , the final -e" 
lengthens the vowel in the syllable. 

#38 . If the first vowel sound 
in a word is followed by two 
consonants, the first syllable 
usually ends with the first 
of ^ the two consonants . 

#39 . If the first vowel sound 
In a word is followed by a 
single consonant, that consonant 
usually begins the second syllable. 

#40 . If .the last syllable of a 
word ends in "le," the consonant 
-preceding the le usually begins 
the last syllable. 



Clymer Bailey Emans Parker 



46% 46% 42% 34% 



72% 78% 80% 85% 



44% 50% 47% 53% 



97% 93% 78% 98% 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Author of Study 



Clymer Bailey Emans Parker 



r #4T> \lhen the first vowel 

element in a word is followed 
by "the, ch, or sh," these 
symbols are not broken when 
the word is divided into 
syllables and may go with 
either the first or second 
syllable. 


1007o 


100% 


1007o 


1007o 




#42. In a word of more 
: than one syllable, the letter 
"v" usually goes with the 
preceding vowel to form a 
syllable. 


. 737o 


657o 


407o 


307o 


4^ 
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study, Emans found three to be acceptable (see Table 1) • 
Based on the information he obtained, Emans wrote an 
article recommending. 18 special phonics generalizations 
including syllabication rules • 

Bailey, in 1967 followed the same criteria as 
did Emans and Clymer, together with the 45 phonics 
generalizations • This time, however, the list of words 
included those selected from eight basal readers in ^ 
grades one through six^ A composite list of 5,773 
words resulted • Out of the six syllabication generali- 
zations used, three of them'met the 75% cut-off point • 
Parker (1968) also followed the example of Clymer when 
he took the same 45 phonics generalizations and applied 
them to vocabulary developed from elementary social 
studies books in grades four, five and six* Words 
utilized in the investigation ntimbered 2,613 and were 
drawn from 51 textbooks* The same criteria for assess- 
ment used in the Cljnner study was also used for this 
one* Out of the six syllabication generalizations, only 
three proved acceptable* Note Table 1 for a comparison 
of the data obtained by Clymer, Emans, Bailey, and 
Parker* 

Burmeister (1966) selected a set of important 
phonics and syllabication generalizations that were 
differently worded from those used by Clymer, Emana, 
Bailey, and Parker* The syllabication generalizations 
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were divided according to the following categories : 
(1) single vowels, (2) vowel combinations, (3) structure 
syllabication, and (4) phonic syllabication* Conibining 
some rules with their exceptions, Burmeister assessed 
13 syllabication generalizations • She chose her sample 
words from The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words by 
Thomdike and Lorge (1944) at 14 -different "frequency 
of occurrence" levels- She took a 5% random sample at 
each of 11 levels for words which occurred from six to 
over 100 times per million running words, and a smaller 
saii?)le at three levels for words which ranged in 
frequency from one to five occurrences per million 
running words. The generalizations selected were based 
on materials at the fourth grade level and above, and 
also .on her own teaching experiences . Percentages were 
calculated by dividing the number of words pronqunced, 
as the generalization claimed, by the total number of 
words to which the generalization applied. This was the 
same procedure as Clymer, Bailey, Emans , and Parker* 
However, Buinneister did not use the two criteria set up 
by^ Clymer involving the minimum of 20 applications and 
-the 75% utility. Because of this, Burmeister only . 
listed the percentages she obtained (1966, 1968a). 
However, in an article in the Reading Teacher (1968b), 
she "made recommendations based on the research done in 
her doctoral dissertation of 1966. She claimed that 
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six of the generalizations were worth teaching and 
three of the generalizations were considered of limited 
usefulness (see Table 2) • 

McFeely's study was the only one directly 
designed to deal with syllabication generalizations* In 
1972, he attempted to determine the applicability of 
eight syllabication generalizations in a vocabulary 
developed from selected basal readers and social studies 
texts • Tliese texts were part of the Ma^millan Series 
and the Scott, Foresman Series* McFeely compared the 
basal vocabulary to the social studies vocabulary, and 
his findings with the findings of previous investigators* 
He rephrased and combined generalizations in hopes of 
raising the percentage of utility* Instead of the usual 
standard dictionary division, he used a phonetic division* 
In assigning specific syllabication tallies, preference 
was always given to suffixes and prefixes. For example, 
the word "hav-ing," could possibly be syllabicated 
through two different generalizations , one involving the 
pattern VCV, and another involving the syllabic nature 
of suffixes* McFeely also used the same criteria of 
assessment as Clymer, Bailey, Emans, and Parker* The 
total nximber of words compiled were 7,660* Vocabulary 
lists were organized by grade levels three, four, five 
and six* Each grade level vocabulary was stibdivided 
into eight lists to correspond to the eight syllabication 



TABLE 2 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION RULES TAKEN FROM McFEELY STUDY 



Rule Author of Study Macraillan Series ^Scott Foresman 

I . Structural Syllabication 

A. Divide between a prefix and a root. , 

Burmei s t er McFee ly^ McFee ly 
957o 987o . 97% 

B. Divide between two roots. 

Burmeister McFeely^ McFeely'^ 
957o 95% 94% 

C. Divide between a root and a suffix. , 

Bvirmeister McFeely^ McFeely*^ 
74% 81% 81% 

II . Phonic Syllabication. 

A. Situation VCCV 

1. If the first .vowel sound in a word is followed by two consonants, 
the first syllable usually ends with the first of the two 
consonants . 

Clymer Emans Bailey Parker 

72% 80% 78% 85% 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Rule Author of Study Macmillan Series Scott Fbresman 



2. When you have a cluster of two different consonant letters 
usually you divide the word into syllables between the two 
letters of the cluster except when that cluster .forms a 
digraph or blend. - 
McEeely^ McFeely*^ 
85% 84% 

3* When a vowel element is followed by a cluster of two like 
consonants "tt" or the clusters *'th, ck, ch, and sh," these 
clusters are not divided and the cluster usually ends the syllable. 
McFe e ly a McFe e ly^ 

74% 71% 



4. VJhen the first vowel element in a word is followed by the letters 
"th, ch or sh;" these symbols are not broken when the word is 
divided into syllables and may go with either the first or 
second syllable. 

Clymer Emarls Bailey Parker 

100% 100% 100% 100% 

5. When two vowel sounds are separated by two consonants, divide 
between the consonants but consider "ph, ch, and th" to be 
single consonants. 

Burmeister 
94% 



TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Rule Author of Study ^Macmillan Series ^Scott Foresman 

B. Situation VCV 

!• If the first vowel sound in a word is followed by a single 
consonant that consonant usually begins the second syllable • 
Clymer Emahs Bailey Parker 

44% 47% 50% 53% 

2. When two vowel sounds are separated by one consonant, divide 
before the consonant but consider ^*ph, ch, and sh," to be 
single consonants . 

Burmeis ter 
69% 

3. A single consonant between two vowels usually goes with the 
second vowel to form a syllable except when that consonant 
is "r/' 

McFeely^ McFeely^ 
54% 52% 



4. When "r" follows a vowel, the "r" usually belongs in the 
syllable with the vowel it follows. - 
Burmeis ter McFeely^ McFeely^ 

46% 50% 50% 



TABLE 2 (Continued) 



a v> 
Rule Author of Study Macmi 11 an Series 



Scott Foresman 



C. Situation "le": If the last syllable of a word ends in consonant 
le, the consonant usually begins the last syllable. 

Clymer Emans Bailey Parker 

977, 787, 937, 987, 

Burmeister McFeely^ McFeely^ 
937, 607, 597o 

D. Situation blend: When a word contains a blend, the blend usually 
begins the syllable. , 

McFeely^ McFeely° 
1007, 1007o 
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generalizations • Out of the eight generalizations used, 
he fottnd that prefixes and suffixes had consistently 
higher percentages of utility from grade level to grade 
level ♦ Table 2, taken from the McFeely study, compared 
the data regarding syllabication from the Clymer, Einans, 
Bailey, Parker, Burmeister, and McFeely studies* 

Some Word Frequency Studies 

There have been many frequency coxints of words * 
Without attempting to analyze all of these frequency 
counts, a few major works were worth mentioning-* In 
1921, Thomdike published his Teacher's Word Book . It 
contained 10,000 words which were found to occur most 
frequency in a count of 625,000 words from children's* 
literature, the Bible, English classics, daily news- 
papers, correspondences, and books of cooking, sewing 
and farming. He expanded his original study tWTce. In 
1932, he published Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words 
and in 1944, he published as even more. extensive list, 
Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words . One drawback to 
the Thomdike list according to Howes (1971) was the 
fact that the list did not account for the difference 
between spoken and printed language. 

In 1945, Rinsland, published his . A-Basig 
Vocabulary of Elementary School Children . Rinsland 
accumulated his data by writing to schools in all 
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parts of the country requesting "free writing" of 
children- He received letters , compositions, stories 
and poems from schools in many states and from rural and 
urban, schools* He studied more than 100,000 individual 
papers containing 6,012,359 rtmhing words. Of these, 
14,571 words occurred three or more times at one grade 
level* He groxiped words by hundreds, five h\mdreds and 
thousands. In analyzing words he used plurals, con- 
tractions, and abbreviations unlike Thorndike who tised 
a lexical unit. 

In 1967, Kucera and Francis pxiblished a Compu- 
tational Analysis of Pre sent- Day American English . The 
corpus included a body of 1,014,232 words of "natural 
language" text, coded for processing on IBM and other 
types of data processing equipment. The corpus was 
divided into 500 samples of approximately 2,000 words 
each. The texts chosen represented a wide range of 
styles. Only materials written in the United States and 
first printed in 1961 were used. The 500 samples were 
distributed among 15 categories , representing the full 
range of subject matter and prose styles, from the 
sports page of the newspaper to the scientific journal, 
and from popular romantic fiction to abstruse philo- 
sophical discussion. The number of words assigned to 
specific categories depended upon the consensus of those 
taking part in the categorizing. An individual word 
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was defined as a continuoxis string of letters, numerals, 
punctuation marks, and other symbols xininterrupted by 
space • The graphic, rather than the phonemic or lexical 
word was used* The major distinguishing element in this 
frequency coimt was the use of the computer (Kucera, 
1969) • 

The Word Frequency Book by Carroll, Davies, and 
Richman (1971) was influenced by the work of Kucera and 
Francis • The material lookfed, at in this count was taken 
from grades four through eight • However, grades three 
through nine were included to avoid any sharp cut-offs 
in vocabulary at the high and low ends • Among the 
samples were textbooks, periodicals, encyclopedias, 
novels, and student workbooks* Surveys, concerning 
materials being used in the schools were sent out to 155 
school systems* From these 155, only 71 responded* Out 
of the total nxamber of tokens assembled, 5,088,721 were 
used. The corpus contained 86,741 different word types. 
The authors defined a token as the word frequency, and 
the type as a particular word. For computer purposes, 
as with the Kucera and Francis study, a word was defined 
as a string of graphic characters bounded left and right 
by space. Because of this, graphic characters permitted 
in the string analyzed, included letters of the alphabet, 
ntfflierals , internal punctuation, certain mathematical 
symbols, and a very few coded characters. The Word 
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Frequency Book ^ to date, was the most recent and compre- 
hensive attempt to account for the frequency of words in 
the American school lexicon. 

Summary of Chapter II 
Many divided views on the issue of syllabication 
were examined. The main argument among the reading 
specialists was the fact that in using syllabication, 
the knowledge of the spoken word sometimes presupposes 
a ixse of the rvile* The argument of the linguists rested 
in the tincertain boundary of syllabic breaks. Linguists 
claimed that teaching rules of syllabication involve 
the learning of arbitrary rules. These rules, in most 
cases, have nathiiig to do with the spoken syllable. The 
advocates defended syllabication because of its proposed 
usefulness in word pronunciation, spelling and training 
in the conventions of hyphenation. Research remains 
inconclusive on syllabication's impact on spelling and 
word pronunciation. However, syllabified print does 
improve word decoding ability. Research related to the 
syllable as a perceptual unit was examined. It has been 
foxmd that the syllable was an inqjortant perceptual 
unit in both auditory and vistial perception. It was 
pointed out, that if the syllable acts as an important 
perceptual unit both visually and auditorily, then the 
argument rests in where to impose the syllabic boundaries. 
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Research on the utility of selected syllabication 
generalizations has been minimal. The work of Clymer 
(1963) , Bailey (1967) , Emans (1967) , and Parker (1968) 
investigated the utility level of 45 selected phonics 
generalizations. Six of these were rules on syllabi- 
cation. Burmeister in 1966, also studied a selected 
set of important phonics generalizations . Among these 
were some rules on syllabication. A study directly . 
dealing with syllabication was done by McFeely in 1972. 
He took eight generalizations and syllabicated> words 
using the phonetic division only. 

An examination of some important word frequency 
studies was made. Inclusive of these were the works of 
Thomdike (1944) , Rinsland (1945) , Kucera and Francis 
(1967) and the most current Carroll,, Davies, and Richman 
(1971) . 



CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURE 

The purpose of this study was to assess the Fry 
list of syllabication generalizations against a body of 
words to see what percentage followed the rules. Two 
sets of words were used. The easy words were taken from 
the top 2,500 of the Word Frequency Book , and the hard 
words were randomly selected from the Thomdike BarrAart 
Advanced Dictionary . 

Selection of Words from the jDictionary 
To find an appropriate dictionary, several pilot 
studies were done using words taken from Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary (1971) and Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary (1976). The phonetic division of 
individual words was complicated and often syllabic 
breaks were not recorded due to elaborate lingtiistic 
justifications in Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary . In Webster^s New Collegiate Dictionary , 
the schwa sound was often omitted as a justifiable break 
in the graphic division • Thus, the word "a-bout" was 
recorded as monosyllabic. The Thomdike Bamhart 
Advanced Dictionary (1974) was finally chosen because 
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of its clear and conservative approach in both the 
:phbnetic and graphic divisions of words • The fact that 
this dictionary has been a popular tool in many schools 
also emphasized the importance of its use in this study. 
There were 1,186 pages with three coitnnns on each page. 
Starting with page one, the top word in the third 
column on every other page was selected. After all 
pages were depleted, the top word from the third column 
of the skipped page was selected. If, however, any one 
of these words were monosyllabic, proper nouns, xmcpmmon 
foreign words, abbreviations, root words , or-hyphenated, 
then the word immediately following the top word in the 
third column was selected. If the top word, in each 
column duplicated a word already taken from the easy 
words in the Word Frequency Book , then the next word 
was selected. 

Selection of Words from the Word Frequency Book 
The top 2,500 words were first selected and 
carefully analyzed. Due to the computer definition of 
a word, many spurious elements were contained in this 
list that could not be-used in the study. Hence, 
numerals, single letters, contractions, proper names, mono- 
syllabic words, and plurals that were duplicated by the 
singular representation were not used. If a multi- 
syllabic, plural noun came before the same multisyllabic. 
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singular noun,* then the plural was chosen over the 
singular representation. If a word was represented in 
the saniple in different forms then both forms were 
selected. The judgment on this procedure was based on 
the fact that a suffix added to a word meant an added 
syllable that could be readily accessible to the analysis 
of the syllabication generalizations. Thus, words like 
"follow" and "following" were both used. After filter- 
ing out the -^tisable elements in the top 2,500 words, 
only 1,000 were selected. 

The Fry Syllabication Generalizations 
The generalizations tested were those cited by 
Fry (1977) and slightly revised through the pilot 
studies in cooperation with the present writer. These 
generalizations were selected as being the most exten- 
sive in the reading literature. Typically for the 
reading field these rules were prescriptive and based 
on face validity. They were developed through practical 
experience. They represent a generalizable sample of 
rules taught to children. 

In the Fry rules, three major areas were con- 
sidered primary determinants of division: (1) the 
phonetic breaks caused by individual vowels and vowel 
elements, (2) structural elements involving prefixes, 
suffixes, and compound words, and (3) division problems 
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involving the patterns VCV, VCCV, and yCCCV* There, were 
23 generalizations in all (see Figiire 1) • In: the 
situation of generalizations governing the division of 
specified dipthongs, digraphs, broad ''b," r-con trolled 
vowels and silent "e" at the end of a word, tallies were 
kept when any one of these elements occurred in a word 
and did or did not determine a syllabic break. 

Concerning structural elements, generalizations 
were written for prefixes^ siif fixes , compoiand words and 
fche suffix "y*" Rules were also written to^ accommodate 
the exceptions^ to the suffixes "s" and "ed-" 

Concerning the situation of the pattern VCV, 
rules were written to specify the difference between 
syllabic breaks that occurred when the first vowel was 
either unaccented or accented* In the sittiatidn of VCCV 
and VCCCV, certain blends were given priority and not 
divided- They were: (1) the "r" family initial blends 
like "pr, gr, cr, fr, tr, br, and dr," (2) the "s" 
family blends like "sp, sc, sn, sm, sk, si, and sw," 
5,3) the "1" family blends like "pi, cl, bl, fl, and gl," 
and (4) special situations like "tw" or the three letter 
blends "str" and "scr." It was important to make an 
exception for the initial blend "st" since this was 
often divided. Note Figure 1 for a listing of the 23 
generalizations . 
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FIGURE 1 

FRY'S SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATIONS 



I* Every syllable must have a vowel sound; for further 
consideration see below. 

a. Final "le" picks up the preceding consonant to 
form a syllable. For example: ta-ble. 

b. At the end of a word, "I, m, and n," will form 
a syllable. For example: pris-m. 

c. Two vowels together with separate sounds^ form 
separate syllables. For example: ar-e-a. 

d. Dipthongs like "oi, oy , ou, and ow" are not 
separated. For example : thou-sands . 

e. Digraphs like "ea, ee^ ai, ay, oo, oa, and ow" 
are not separated. For example: fea-ture. 

f . Broad "o" sounds like "au, aw, and al" are not 
separated. For example: au-di-ence. 

g. R-con trolled vowel sounds like "ar, er, ir, or, 
and ur" are not separated. For exait5>le: 
ar-ti-cle. 

h. The letter "y" at the end of or in the middle 
of a word always makes a vowel sotmd and hence 
a syllable. For exaii?>le: ver-y. 

i. The letter "e" at the end of a word is always 
silent. More specif icalLy, the "e" is silent 
when it follows consonants preceded by a vowel. 
This rule applies to: (1) monosyllabic words 
like "come" and "some," (2) compound words 
like 'liome-mak-er ," and (3) in divisions formed 
by syllabication like "hate-ful." 

2, Structural elements in a word 

a. Prefixes form separate syllables. For example: 
go-ing. 

b. Suffixes form separate syllables. For example: 
na-tion-al. 
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FIGURE 1 (Continued) 



c* Suffixes form separate syllables and when they 
follow double consonants the suf fixes^ pick tip 
one of the consonants* For example: get- ting* 

d* The suffix "ed" when followed by "d" or 
forms a separate syllable* , For example: 
plant-ed* 

e* The suffix "ed" does not form a syllable when 
followed by letters other than "d or t*" For 
example : let- tered • 

f ♦ The suffix "s" does not form a syllable* For 
exaxt^le: at-oms* 

g* The suffix "s" does form a- syllable ^ however, 
when it is preceded by the letter "e." For 
example: cour-ses\ 

h* The suffix "y" tends to pick up the preceding 
consonant or blend* For example: fligh-ty* 

i* Compound words form separate syllables* For 
example: air-ship* 

The situation of the pattern VCV 

a* A consonant between two vowels tends to go 
with the following vowel* For example: 
bro-ken* 

b* A single consonant between two vowels will go 
with the preceding vowel if it is acc^^ated 
and short* For example: wag-on* 

The situation of the pattern of VCCV and VCCCV 

a* If there are two consonants between two 

vowels then they are divided* For example: 
pic-ture* 

b* Consonant clusters such as beginning blends 
and consonant digraphs are not divided and 
go with the following vowel* St is the only 
exception to this situation* For example: 
mi-grate * 
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FIGURE 1 (Continued) 



c- When three consonants come between two vowels, 
division occiars either 'before or after the 
blend of digraph in the three consonant 
combination • For example: an-gler. 



Methodology 

1*. Procedure for organizing words and syllabi- 
cation tallies : 

a. All words were written on index cards 
together with their phonetic spelling., 
and filed separated according to two 
categories of easy and hard words* 

b. All words were alphabetized and indexed 
according to^ their original source/ 

In the case of the easy words, the 
nxomber of the word*s original position 
in the frequency cotmt was written on 
the card. In the case of the hard 
words , the page and column nimibers were 
placed on the card. 

c. All words had recorded on their cards 
the syllabication generalizations used 
in both the standard and phonetic 
division. 
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d* Four tally sheets were kept for the 
syllabication-of the words ♦ Two were 
for the easy words and two were for the 
hard words • Under each of the easy and 
hard words, one tally sheet was kept 
for the standard division and one for 
the phonetic division. 

e. Each syllabication generalization had 
a "y^s" or "no" category. "Yes," 
symbolized' as "y," stood for a tally of 
compliance to a generalization. On the 
other hand, "no," written as "n," stood 
for a tally of noncompliance. 

f . Percentages were obtained by dividing 
the total number of applications by the 
ntffiiber of cases complying to the generali 
ations . 

Criteria for judgments of the generalizations 

a. Based on the Clymer criteria of 1963, 
757o was considered the lowest assessment 
point acceptable, together with a 20 
application limit. 

b. When graphic and phonetic divisions were 
compared with one another in both easy 
and hard word lists, a ten percentage 
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point difference wat< considered con- 
sistent* This was an arbitrary measure 
set by the experimenter • 
Where no doxible tallies were involved, 
the number of rules counted was always 
one less than the nimber of syllables. 
If a generalization applied to two 
different syllables within a word, then 
it was given two tallies • For example: 
iig-por-tant (Two cdxints for generali- 
zation 4a.) 

If a word, in the phonetic division had 
two different pronunciations, then both 
were given a tally. For example: 
bi-cy-cle became either bi-sik-al or 
bi-sa-kal. In this case the phonetic 
division for the second syllable received 
a la(y) and a la(n) count. 
Double covin ts were given in any word 
that involved dip thongs, digraphs, 
broad "o," r-controlled vowels, and 
silent "e" at the end of the word. 
Double counts were -also necessitated if 
suffixes were preceded by double con- 
sonants or if the suffixes "ed" and "s" 
were involved in a syllabic break. 
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An extra coxint was taken for every time 
a silent letter was dropped in the 
phonetic division* For example: 
ac-cotmt (The graphic di\'ision or GD 
was given a 4a (yes) count but the 
phonetic division or PD was given a 4a 
(no) count with a tally under the X 
category Bo signify a dropped letter*) 
For purposes of t6is study, the symbols 
EWGD meant easy-word-graphic- division, 
EWPD meant easy-word-phonetic- division, 
IR'JGT) meant hard-word-graphic-division, 
and HWPD meant hard-word-phone tic- 
division* 

To uphold interrater reliability i 
Fry spot-checked the syllabication of 
several words arid thobe words that 
presented difficulty were discussed 
separately before any syllabication rul 
was assigned to them* 
Two words in the hard list were not 
syllabicated due to their irregular 
vowel and/or consonant combination ♦ 
These words were "asthma" and "cuisine* 
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CHAPTER i'V 



RESULTS 

This chapter will present the results of the 
percentage of utility of the Fry syllabication generali- 
zations as they were applied to two sets of 1,000 words 
each. The first set of 1,000 words were defined as 
easy and were taken from the Word Frequency Book by 
Carroll, Davis, and Richman (1971). The second set of 
1,000 words were defined as hard and were selected 
randomly from the Thomdike Bamhart Advanced Dictionary 
(1974) . Each set of words was syllabicated both 
graphically and phonetically. The major questions asked 
were: 

1. How did the percentage of utility of the 
generalizations compare in both the easy 
and hard lists of words when 757o was used 

as a final assessment point of acceptability 
together with a 20 application limit? 

2. How did the percentage of utility compare 
within generalizations when both the phonetic 
division and the graphic division were used 
as assessments of syllabic breaks? 
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3* How did the percentage of utility compare 
with those findings from previous studies? 

i 

- . ' The ^r e s utt s'^ of' e ath rtire arfd a 'di"s cus slon of' the " 
information provided in answering questions one, two and 
three will be presented. After this, a summary of all 
data in terms of those elements most relevant will be 
discussed. Finally, a comparison of this study's 
restilts with previous studies will follow. In all 
tables, "y" stood for yes or how many times a rule was 
used and "n" stood for no or how many times it was not 
used. EWGD stood for easy words graphic division. 
EWPD stood for easy words phonetic division. HI^GD stood 
for hard words graphic division. HWPD stood for hard 
words phonetic division. 

The Utility Levels of the Fry Syllabication 
Generalizations 

Generalization la 

Final "le" picks up the preceding consonant to 
form a syllable. For example: ta-ble. 

This rule was only used 38 times in the syllabi- 
cation of the easy words and 37 times in the syllabication 
of the hard words. Exceptions to this rule were unique. 
However, they did follow a pattern. Usually an exception 
was the result of a silent letter preceding the "le." 
For example the word "mick-le'' was an exception in both 
tlie graphic division and the phonetic division due to 
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the silent letter in the blend "ck." The word "bot-tle" 
was an exception to the phonetic division of the easy 
words due to one of the double consonants being silent. 
In both graphic divisions and phonetic divisions, rule 
la was used consistently coming within the 10 percentage 
point limit. It met both the 20 application criteria 
and went above the 75% limit. 

- See Table 3 for the data on generalization la. 

TABLE 3 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION 
la IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 

EWGD EWPD HWGD HWPD 

Rule la 97% 94% 97% 92% 

incidences 37(y) 35 (y) 36 (y) 34(y) 

l(n) 2(n) l(n) 3(n) 



Generalization lb 

At the end of a word, "1, m, and n," will form 
a syllable. For example: pris-m. 

Surprisingly enough, this rule was not used. 
The assumption of its usefulness made a discussion on 
its lack of utility a worthwhile endeavor. The example 
"pris-m" as an illustration of this rule must be 
clarified. In actuality, there was no dictionary that 
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recorded a syllabic break in this word's graphic 
division. The phonetic division of this word was 
Irecorded as "priz-m." Technically, there was a schwa 
sbiind prefacing the "m.'* All in all, phonetically 
some sort of break was heard, while graphically, it 
was not recorded. The word "pristn" was not even used 
among the easy and hard word lists in this study ^ but 
was listed as an example to illustrate the phonetically 
syllabic nature of "m" in this situation. 

In situations where syllabic "n" or syllabic 
"1" came up, other rules took priority over rule lb. 
For example, the word '^bot-tle" phonetically looked like 
this: "bot'l." However, it was presupposed in rule la 
that the "e" followed the '-'1" in the "le" pattern would 
be silent. Also, in a situation where a double twin 
consonant preceding the "le" pattern was dropped, it 
was recorded in the phonetic division as a negative 
count with an "X" tally. In the situation of the word 
"cho-sen" the phonetic division looked like this: 
"cho-zn." Again, it was presupposed that the "e" in 
the suffix ''en" would either be a schwa soxand or silent. 
Fron tne viewpoint of rule lb, the suffix "en," 
phonetically was a syllabic "n." However, for purposes 
of this study as with rule la, rule 2b concerning 
suffixes, was given first priority as a determinant of 
syllabic division. Syllabic "1, m, and n" were 
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strictly a phonetic phenomenon with other syllabication 
generalizations taking priority. 

Generalization Ic 

Two vowels together with separate somds form 
separate syllables. For exan^le: vi-o-let. 

As a source of division in the easy words , this 
rule was used a total of 30 times*. As a source of 
division in the hard words, it was used a total of 26 
times. There were no (n) counts for this rule. How- 
ever, while the 75% utility level was met, the 20 
application limit was just barely met. This generali- 
zation was obviously an infrequent yet highly consistent 
rule since graphic and phonetic division both achieved 
100%. Rule Ic seifved often as an exception to rules.. 
Id, le. If, an.d Ig all concerning dip thongs, digraphs, 
broad "e," and r-controlled vowel sotmds, -Note Table 4 
for a listing of the data. 



TABLE 4 



UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIATION Ic 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 



EWGD 



EWPD 



HWGD 



H17PD 



Rule Ic 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



incidences 



30 (y) 



30 (y) 



26(y) 



26 (y) 
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Generalization Id 

Dipthongs like "oi, oy, ou, and ow" are not 
separated* For example: thou-sands* 

Tallying this rule involved more than coxmting 
every time the dipthong ended a syllable and was broken 
or not* It also involved a coirnt of every time the 
dipthong x^as graphically present within a word and 
retained its intactness* The 75% utility level with 
a 20 word application limit was met. In the easy word 
category, the rule was used 59 times with one negative 
count. In the hard word category, the rule was used 
57 times without any negative coxmts . There was 
phonetic and graphic consistency in this rule* Note 
Table 5 for the data on generalization Id* 

TABLE 5 



UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION Id 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPD 


ffi^GD 


HWPD 


Rxile Id 


98% 


987o 


100!-:. 


100% 


incidences 


58(7) 
l(n) 


58(y) 
l(n). 


57 (y) 


57 (y) 
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Generalization le 

Digraphs like "ea, ee, ai, ay, oo, oa, and ow" 
are not separated • For example: fea-ture. 

As with generalization Id, this rtxle involved 
more than a count of every time a vowel digraph- caused 
a syllabic break* Again, graphical presence in a word 
together with intactness was a part of this digraph 
coimt. Both the 75% utility level with the 20 word 
application limit were met. In the easy word count, this 
rule was used 123 times with six negative counts. In 
the hard word count, rule le was used 141 times with 
eight negative counts . Exceptions to confor^iance to 
this rule were of the type: "i-de-al" and "nau-se-a/' 
In both of these cases, a negative count for rule le 
necessitated a positive count for rule Ic. Conformity 
was fairly constant between the phonetic and graphic 
divisions .meeting the acceptable 10 percentage points. 
Table 6 lists all data on generalization le. 



TABLE 6 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION le 
• IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD 




HWGD 


mrPB 


Rule le 


95% 


957, 




94% 


incidences 


117(y) 
6(n) 


11 7 (y) 
6(n) 


' 133(y) 
8(n) 


133(y) 
8(n) 
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Generalization If 

Broad "o" soimds like "au, aw, and al" are not 
separated . For exainp le : au- di-ence . 

Tallying rule If followed the same procedure as 
Id and le. Both the 75% utility level and the 20 word 
ai)plication limit were met. In the easy word divisions, 
rule If was used a total of 79 times with four negative 
counts. In the hard word divisions, rule If was used 
92 times with five negative counts. Conformity was 
maintained between phonetic and graphic divisions and 
easy and hard words. All percentages came within 10 
percentage points of one another. Negative counts 
involved words like: "a-le-a-to-ric" and "a-li-as." 
Note Table 7 for the listing of the data obtained for 
generalization If. 



TABLE 7 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION If 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPD 


HWGD 


HWPD 


RxxLe If 


957o 


95% 


95% 


95% 


incidences 


75 (y) 
4(n) 


75 (y) ■ 
4(n) 


87(y) 
5(n) 


87(y) 
5(n) 



: Gener^llza Ig 

R-c6ntrolled vowel sounds like '^ar, er, ir, or, 
.and iir'* are not separated* For example: ar-ti-cle* 

Again, a tallying of this generalization followed 
the same procedure as rules Id, le, and If • It must be 
noted that in many cases double coiints were given since 
Ig sometimes overlapped with generalization 4a* 
Generalization 4a always involved the VCCV pattern* 
Since ''r" was a tinique consonant controller of preceding 
vowels, it was felt a double count was justified* Both 
the 75% utility level together with the 20 word appli- 
cation limit were generously met. The excessive amount 
of times Ig was used underscored its usefulness* In 
the easy word division, it was used 368 times with 29 
negative Lounts in the graphic divisions, and 23 negative 
comts in 1 the phonetic divisions. In the hard word 
list, it was xtsed 348 times with 29 negative counts in 
the graphic divisions, and 26 negative counts in the 
phonetic divisions . The ten percentage point limit was 
met. Negative counts were caused by patterns in words 
stich IS *'a7 round" and "a-ris-en." It was important to 
note that the "a" in- the "ar" combination above was 
always a schwa sound. Thus, words possessing a syllabic 
break of this nature fell under generalization 3a. 
Disparity between both the phonetic and graphic 
divisions was low. Note Table 8 for all data on 
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generalization Ig. 

- - - ^ ^ ^ TABLE '8^ * ^ 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION Ig 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 

EWGD EWPD HWGD HWPD 

Rule Ig 92% 93% iTL 93% 

incidences 339 (y) 345 (y ) 319 (y) 322 (y) 

29 (n) 23 (n) 29 (n) 26 (n) 



Generalization Ih 

The letter "y" the end of or in the middle 
of a word always makes a vowel sound and hence a 
syllable. For example: ver-y. 

If anything, this rule amplified the bigger 
assumption that to have a syllabic break there mm t be 
a vowel sound. This rule made the 75% utility level 
and modestly met the 20 application limit. In the easy 
word divisions, rule Ih was used 34 times without any 
negative coxmts. In the hard word division, rule Ih 
was used 43 times without any negative counts. This 
rule was consistent in both the graphic and phonetic 
divisions becuase it came within ten percentage points. 
Note Table 9 for all data on generalization Ih. 
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TABLE 9 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION Ih 
_ IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EV7GD 


EWPD 


HWGD 


HWPD 


Rule Ih 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


incidences 


34 (y) 


34 (y) 


43 (y) 


43 (y) 


Generalization li 










The letter 


"e" at the 


end of a 


word is 


always 



silent. More specifically, the "e" is silent when it 
follows consonants preceded by a vowel • This rule 
applies to: (1) monosyllabic words like "coipe" and 
"some," (2) compoxmd words like "home-mak-er, " and 
(3) in divisions formed by syllabication like "hate-ful*" 



This generalization served as another amplifi- 
cation of the assumption that to have a syllable there 
must be a vowel sound* Therefore, tallying the utility 
of this generalization became a procedure of counting - 
every time the letter "e" followed the pattern specified 
by generalization li* This rule reached the 75% utility 
level together with the 20 application limit* It vas 
used a total of 134 times in the easy words with eight 
negative coxints . In the "'hard word divisions, ^t was 
used 168 times with 11 negative cotints* By the cri- 
teria of ten acceptable percentage points, consistency 
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was maii:it:ained between both the phonetic and graphic 
divisions and the easy and hard words* Note Table 10 
for the listing of all data concerning this rule. 

TABLE 10 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZ/.TION li 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 

EWGD- EWPD HWGD HWPD 

Rule li 94% 94% 94% 94% 

incidences 126 (y) 126 (y) 157 (y) 157 (y) 

8(n) 8(n) 11 (n) 11 (n) 



Generalization 2a 

Prefixes form separate syllables* For ex-ample: 

go-ing. 

This generalization was regular, meeting both 
the 75% utility level and the 20 word application limit • 
There was a marked difference in the amount of times 
this rule was used for the easy words and hard words • 
In the easy words, this rule was used 106 times with 
only one negative count in the phonetic division* In 
the hard words , this rule was used 36 times without any 
negative cotmtG . However, this rule came within ten 
percentage points both graphically and phonetically. 
Whenever using this rule, the significant point 
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remembered .was the fact that prefixes, due to their 
morphemic nature, were meaning bearing units ♦ Conse- 
quently, meaning took precedence over the graphic 
representation of what looked like a prefix. For 
example, the word "con-stric-tion" was counted as 
having a 2a (y) for the break between the first and 
second syllable. Meaning was changed due to the 
presence of "con." However, in the word "con-done," 
meaning was not changed by the presence of "con." 
Therefore, a 4a count was given. It seemed that in 
.determining division for harder words, a wider range of 
elements that/ looked like prefixes occurred. These, 
however, really fell under a 3a or 4a category. Note 
Table 11 for a listing of all data concerning generali- 
zation- 2a. 

TABLE 11 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION 2a 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 

mCB EWPD HVJGD HWPD 

Rule 2a 100% 99% 100% 100% 

incidences 106 (y) 105(7) 36 (y) 36 (y) 

l(n) 
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Generalization 2b 

Suffixes form separate syllables. For example: 
na-tion-al . 

There were major differences seen in the use of 
this rule. First of all the 75% criteria was met only 
for the graphic division in both easy and hard words. 
The 20 word application limit, however, was met for 
both easy and hard words in both the phonetic and graphic 
divisions. In dividing the easy words, rule 2b was used 
218 times. However, the graphic division had only 16 
negative counts while the phonetic division had 79. In 
dividing the hard words , rule 2b was used 326 times . 
The graphic divisions had 77 negative counts, while the 
phonetic division had 159. The utility level for 
generalization 2b dropped in the graphic division 
between the easy and hard words. Also, the results 
showed there was a difference in division between the 
phonetic and the gr ^hic representation of a word Thr-^ 
the acceptable ten \ ircantage points were not met. The 
reason for this rested simply in the fact that when rule 
2b was used as a syllabication determinant phonetically, 
the change in the syllabic break was altered because 
the suffix tended to pick up the preceding consonant. 
For example, words like 'TDit-ing" and 'T^lind-er" divided 
easily according to the graphic representation. However, 
phonetically these words became "bi'ting'' and 'TDlin'der." 
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Even igraphically , some suffixes tended to pick tip t^e^' 
preceding consonant* For example: "an-ai^^cUi^^F' had 
the suffix "al" which picked up the preceding consonant"^ 
"c" both graphically and phone ticaliy. This situation 
was a suffix division problem more, often in hard words 
than easy words • Thus, the percentage of utility fell 
markedly between these two categories . See Table 12 
for a compilation of all Hata regarding generalization 
2b. 



TABLE 12 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATIONJGENERALIATION 2b 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPp 


HWGb 


HWPD 


Rtiie b 


93% 


647, 


767, 


517, 


incidences 


202 (y) 
16(n) 


139(y) 
79 (n) 


249 (y) 
77 (n) 


167 (y) 
159 (n) 



Generalization 2c ' 

Suffixes form separate syllables and when they 
follow double consonants the suffixes pick up one of 
the consonants.. For example: get- ting. 

This rule fell belo^, the justifiable criteria. 
In the division of the easy words, rule 2c was used 30 
times. However, in the graphic division eight of the 
30 times involved negative counts. For the phonetic 
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divisions, all 30 times were negative counts. In the 
syllabication of the hard words rule 2c was used only 
14 times* Of these 14 instances, 13 were negative 
counts for both the graphic and the phonetic divisions. 
The acceptable ten percentage points assessing con- 
sistency between the graphic and phonetic division was 
hot met. The^cpmmonest exception to this rule were 
situations in the phonetic division where a doubled 
consonant was always dropped. This always necessitated 
a negative count phonetically for rule 2c. For example: 
'*be-gin-ning" became '"bi-gin-ing" or can'ning" became 
'Tcan'ing." In some instances , double consonants -were 
not split by the suffix in either the phonetic or 
graphic divisions. For example: 'Tierir^." All data 
regarding generalization 2c can be seen in Table 13.. 



TABLE 13 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION 2c 
IN BOTH EASY AlID HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPD 


HWGD 


HWPD 


•Rul e 2 c 


73% 


0% 


7% 


7% 


incidences 


22(y) 


:oxy) 


I(y) 


T(y) 




8 (n) 


30 (n) 


13(n) 


13 (n) 
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Generalization 2d 

The suffix "ed'' when foHowed by "d" or "t" 

forms a separate cyliable* For example: plant-ed* 
• 

Generalization le 

The suffix "ed" does not form a syllable when 
followed by letters other than "d or t-" For .example 
let-tered. 

Generalization 2d was .the conmonest syllabi- 
cation rule accounting for the "ed" suffix. Rule 2e 
was written to account for every situation that did 
not fail mder 2d. For the easy words both 2d. and 
2e made the 75% criteria. However, 2d was used only 
14 times , and 2e was used only 12 times.. There did 
hot seem to be as high a need for these generali- 
zations when dealing with easy words. However, in 
dealing with the hard words, rules 2d and 2e when 
used for the graphic and phonetic division, met the 
20 application limit. Within graphic and phone/tic 
divisions the ten percent consistency level was met. 
Rule 2d was used 38 times without any negative 
counts. Rt^e 2e was used 65 times . w:rf^^ 
negative coimt. See Table 14 for all data on 
gehWarizations 2d and' "2e . 
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TABLE. 14 

•UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATIONS 2d 
" AND 2e IN BOTH' EASY AND- HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPD 


HWGD 


HWPD 


Rule 2d 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


_ incidences 


14 (y) 


14(y)- 


38 (y) 


38(y) 


Rule -2e 


75% 


75% 


99% 


99% 


incidences 


9(y) 


9Cy) 


65(y) 


, 65 (y ) 




3(n) 


3(n) 


Kn) 


l(n) 


Geheralizatian 2f 
The suffix 


"s" does not 


form a 


syllable. 


For 



exaii^ie : at-oms.. 

genera I£ za ^± Qn ^> 2 

The suffix "s", does form a syllable, lipwever,; 
when it is preceded by the letter "e." For example: 
cour-ses • 

In the easy word selection, generalizations 2f 
and 2g were invalidated by the elimination of many words 
that contained suffix "s" in the-GarroIl list. Conse- 
quently., 2g did not meet the 75% utility or the 20 word 
application limit. Rule 2f inet the 75% criteria but was^ 
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used only eight times However ,^ f or^ the hard words , 
both., the standards were met*. Rule 2f was used 44 times- 
without any negative counts , and 2g was ;Used 36 times, 
with, only six negative coimts • While not -used that 
frequently,, generalizations 2f and 2g, in syllabicating 
.hard words , were consistant. Thtas the ten percentage 
points denoting acceptability between, graphic and 
.phonetic was ihet. See Table 15 for the data on these 
two rules • 

TABLE 15 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATiON GENERALIZATIONS 2f 
AND 2g IN BOTH EASY. AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPD 


HWGD 


.HWPP 


Rule 2f 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


incidences 


8(y) 


8(y) 


44(y) 


44 (y^ 


Rule Zg 


33% 


33% 


83%; 


83% 


incidences 


l(y) 

2(n) 


i(y) 

2(n) 


- 30(y) 
6(n) 


30 (y) 
6(n) 



Generalization 2h > 

The suffix "y" tends to pick up the preceding^ 
consonant or blend, For exampieT^^-M^ - 

Both the 75%. utility level and the. 20; applir . 
^cation limit were met in the easy and hard word 
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divisions . In the easy words rule 2h was \ised 56 times 
with ten negative counts for the graphic division and 
five negative counts for the phonetic divisions In 
the hard, words', rule 2h was used 56 times with, three 
negative counts for the, graphic divisions; and one 
negative comt for the phonetic, division* Some interest- 
ing exceptions involved situations^ where the graphic 
division did not pick up the preceding consonant or 
blend. However ^ phonetically just the opposite 
occuinred. _:For example: ^^paunch-y" became *'pon-che'' 
and '-pearl-y" became "per--le. " See Table 16 for a 
listing of all data on generalization 2h. 



, TABLE 16 

UTILITY OF SYLIABICATION GENERALIZATION ;2h 
IN BOTH EASY AND :HARD. WORDS 





EWGD 


ET'TPD 




HWPD 


Rule 2h 


82% 


91% 


95% 


98% 


incidences 


46(y) 
10 (n) 


51 (y) 
5(n) 


. 53 (y) 
3(n) 


55(y) 
l(n) 



Generalization. 2i. 

Compomd words form separate syllables . For 
exampie : air- ship . 

This rule met all of the criteria. It was used 
172 times in the easy word division with only four 
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negative counts in the phonetic divisions , and , no 
negative counts in the graphic* In the hard words, 
rule 2i was used 46 times with only one negative count 
in both the graphic and phonetic divisions • Consistency 
was maintained between graphic and phonetic division 
in both easy and hard words. Being a generalization 
involving structure, it was a very straightforward 
rule. An interesting exception to this rule involving 
a negative count for the phonetic division, was 
'T?reath-a-bii-i-ty" which became 'TDre-tHd-bil-a-te . " 
Note Table 17 for all data concerning generalization. 
2i. 

TABLE 17 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION 2i 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 



EWGD 


EI-JPD 


HWGD 


HWPD 


Rule 2i lOOX 


98% 


98% 


98% 


incidences 172 (y) 


168(y) 
4(n) 


45 (y) 
l(n) 


45 (y ) 
l(n) 


Generalization 3a 








A consonant between two 


vowels 


tends to 


go with 



the following vowel. For example: bro-ken. 
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Generalization 3b 

A single consonant between two vowels will go 
with the preceding vowel if it is accented and short. 
For example:; wag-on. 

For the: first time in- any study, generalization 

3a came up with a high utility level, It met both the 
757a utility and the 20 application limit. Rule 3a 
proved to be so xiseful because the major burden of 
..numerous exceptions was taken off of it by the writing 
of generalization 3b. Rule 3b involved a stipulation 
for accent. However,- the danger with 3b as a syllabi^ 
cation rule was the fact that it presupposed an already 
existent knowledge of the word being decoded. Anyway, 
3a was used more than any other rule. In the easy 
words , it was; ^,used ,384 times with 11 negative counts 
for the graphic divisions and 13 for the phonetic; In 
;the hard^words, 3a was used 237 times with 12 negative 
coxints for the graphic divisions and seven negative 
cotints for the phonetic divisions. Consistency was. main- 
tained between graphic and phonetic divisions . 

While rule 3b met the 75% utility level with 
the- 20 application limit,, the individual percentages 
went doxm in comparison to rule 3a . In the easy words , 
rule 3b was used 188 times with 34 negative counts for 
the graphic divisioiis^ and 30 negative counts for the 
phorietic divisions. In the hard words, rule 3b was used- 
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196 times with 42 negative coxints for the graphic 
divisions, and 39 for the .phonetic. Note Table 18 for 
all o.f the data on generalizations 3a and 3b,. 



TABLE 18 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATIONS 3a 
AND 3b IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS ■ 





EWGD 


EI-JPD 




HWPD 


Rule 3a 


97% 


97% 


95% 


97% - 


incidences 


373(y) 
11 (n) 


371(y) 
13 (n) 


'215(y) 
12(h) 


220(y) 
7(n) 


Rule 3b 


82% 


84% 


79% 


80% 


incidences 


154(y) 
34 (n) 


158 (y) 
30 (n) 


154(7) 
42 (n) 


157(y) 
39 (n) 



Generalization 4a 

If there. are two consonants between two vowels 
then they are divided. For example: picrture. 

As with generalization 3a, this rule's per- 
centage went higher than any^ other study because a part 
of the burden was taken off of it due to the writing of 
generalization 4b . The 75% utility level together 
with the 20 word application limit were met for both 
easy and hard words in the graphic divisions only. The 
big disparity in this rule was between the graphic and 
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phonetic divisions . Thus the ten percentage points 



divisions was not met. Rule 4a did not hold up when 
pronunciation was the sole determinant. The major 
reason this was true, rested in the situation of double, 
like consonants. Graphically, they were seen but 
phonetically they were not heard. For example: 
"af-fo-rest" became "a-for-ist," "al-lo-cate" became 
"al-a-kat," and "al-tow" became "a-lou." In the 
phonetic syllabication this rule could not be applied 
because there was- no double consonants Consequently, 
in the easy words, out of the 269 times 4a was ufeed, it 
was given 112 negative counts in the phonetic division. 
In the hard words, it was used 303 times with 123 
negative counts for the phonetic division. See Table 19 
for all data on this rule. 



assessing consistency between graphic and phonetic 



TABLE 19 



UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIATION 4a 
IN- BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 



EWGD 



H17GD 



HWPD 



Rule 4a 



:99% 



58% 



95% 



59% 



incidences 
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Generalization 4b ^ 

Consonant clxisters such as beginning blends and 
consonant digraphs are not divided and go with the 
following vowel. The beginning blend "st*' is^ sometimes 
an exception to this rule. For example: mi-grate. 

Only the graphic and phonetic division in the 
easy words met the 75% criteria with the 20 application 
limit. The easy words were also consistent in both 
graphic and phonetic divisions. Of the 44 times it 
was used in dividing easy words, there were 11 negative 
coxints for the graphic divisions and eight for the 
phonetic. The rule did not hold up for the hard word 
division. Out of the 52 times it was tised, there were 
17 negative counts for the graphic divisions and 15 
negative cotmts /for the phonfetic. The unique problem 
in syllabicating harder words with this generalization 
rested in the changes that beginning blends in the "s" 
^family presented. The beginning blend ''st" had a 
tendency to be divided in the graphic and phonetic 
division. For example: "band-mas -ter" became 
'n?and-mas-ter'- ;and '*blus-ter** became 'T)lus-tar ." Other 
"s" blends had similar divisions : **mus-ca-tel/'* 
-es-cape,'* and **es.-pe-cial-ly.'' In words like '*es-cape' 
or "es-pe-cial-ly , " the phonetic unity of the blend 
s^as retained and they looked like this: "e-skap" and 
'*e-spesh-d-le.'* To recapitulate,, it was the ''s*' family 
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islends that presented the major .problem to generali- 
zation 4b. It- was without a doubt that this rule would 
stand if all "s" family blends were held in reservation. 
See Table 20 for all data on generalization Ab. 



TABLE 20 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATION 4b 
IN BOTH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD 


EWPp 


HWGD 


HWPD 


Rule 4b 


757, 


82% 


67% 


71% 


incidences 


33(y) 


36 (y) 


35 (y) 


37(y) 




ll(n) 


8(n) 


17 (n) 


15(n)r 



Generalization 4c 

When three consonants come between two vowels , 
division occurs either before or after the blend or 
digraph in the three consonant combination. For 
example: an-gler.. ^ 

This generalization met the 75% criteria with 
the 20 word application limit.. For tixe easy words, it 
was lised^ 44 times with one negative cotint for the 
phonetic division and two negative counts for the graphic 
Fdivisibn. Thus , it met the ten percent limit in .assess- 
iiig consistency between easy and hard word lists... The 
generalization accurately described 52 hard words without 
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any negative co.xmts* There were,, however, exceptions 
where another rule became applicable . For example 
three letter consonant blends were never divided: 
"at-mp-sphere" became '"at-ma-^s fir" and "misf^an-thrb-pist" 
became '■msranTthrf-pist." Also, there were- three con- 
sonant combinations whps^e cluster involved "y-" In 
thiis case ^ "y"' l^jtictioicied as a vowel . For exampl^; 
"ox-y-gen" became "ox-sa-jan. " All data concerning 
generalization 4c can be seen in Table 21. 



table; 21 

uxhTity of SYLIABICATION GENERALIZ^^ 4c 
IN B9TH EASY AND HARD WORDS 





EWGD EWPD HWGD 


HWPD 


Rule 4c 


96% 98% 100% 


100% 


incidences 


42 (yi 43 (y) 52 (y) 
2(n) l(n) 


52(y) 


Situation X 






Every time 


a letter was dropped in the phonetic 


divisibh of a word, 


a special tally (x) was kep t . 


A 


tally of this sort 


usually involved the phonetic 




divisions of words. 


For example,, the. word "ac-cotint" 



ibecame phonetically aMcaunt . " This word was classified 
as -having a negative count phonetically tinder rule 4a, 



9^ , 

and was given a tally of a dropped consonants The 
generalizations that received; this tally were la^ 2b,, 
2c, and 4a • In the easy word list the.re were 161 
dropped letters • In the hard, words there were 117 • 

STimrnary of Results 

In section\one of the Fry list of syllabication 
generalizations , all rules that dealt, with syllables 
having vowel sounds were foxmd acceptable with the 
exceptidn of generalization lb... Rule lb involved the 
situation of syiiyabic "1, in, and h."' 

In section two, concerning structural elements 
'£n. words , all generalizatioris met the acctiptafele cri- 
teria with the exception of 2c (HWGE) and HWPD) , 2d 
(EWGD and EWPD) , 2e (EWGD and EWPD),, 2f (EWGD and mFT>) , 
and 2g (ET^iGD and EWPD) . All generalizations met the 75% 
utility level except 2b (EWPD and HWPD) , 2c (EWPD, HWGD 
and HWPD), and 2d (EircD and EWPD) . 

In sections three and four concerning the 
pattern VCV, VCCV, ' and FCCCV, ail generalizations met 
the 20 applications limit. All generalizations met 
■the 75%' utility level with the exception of 4a (EWPD 
and HWPD) and 4b (HWGD and HWPD) . Note Table .22 for 
a listing of all data. 
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TABLE 22 

a listing of those generalizations that failed 
the clymer criteria showing disparity 
between; graphic: phonetic and 
easy and hard word divisions 



Rule EWGD EWPD^ HWGD HWPD 



lb 


0% 


0% 


0%; 


0%, 


2b 


93% 
2P2(y) 
16(n) 


64% 
139(y) 
7?(n) 


76% 
249(y) 
77(n); 


51.% 
167.(y) 
159(h) 


2 c 


73% 
22(y) 
8(n) 


0% 
0(y) 
30 (n) 


7%. 

Ky) 
13(n) 


7%^ 

^^^^^ 
t±13(h) 


2d 


100% 
14(y) 


100% 
14(y) 


y 

100% 
""38(y) 


100% 
38(y) 


2e 


75% 
9(y) 
3(n) 


• 75% 
?(y) 
3(n) 


99% 

. 65 <y) 
' 1(h) 


99% 
65(y) 
Kn) 


2f 


100% 
8(y) 


100% 
8(y) 


100% 
44(y) 


100% 
44 (y) 


2g 


33%, 

Ky) 
2(n) 


33%. 

Ky) 
2(n) 


-83%- 
30 (or) 
6(n) 


83%. 
30.(y) 
6(n) 


4a 


99% 
267 (y) 
2(n) 


58% 
157(y) 
112(n) 


95% 
288(y) 
15(ri) 


59% 
180 (y) 
123(n) 


4b 


75% 
33 (y) 
11 (n) 


82% 
.36(-y) 
8(n) 


67% 
35(y) 
> 17(n) 


71% 
37 (y) 
- 15 (n) 
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The xagneraiizations;. that Showed Disparity 
Between the Phonetic and Graphic 
Divisions and Easy and Hard Word Lis ts 

All generalizations showed consistency between 

the easy and hard word. lists and between the^ graphic 

and phonetic divisions except lb, 2b, 2c, 2d, 2e, 2f, 

2g, 4a, and 4b. The problems with each one of these 

will be briefly recapitulated • Consult Table 22 for 

all data. 

Generalization lb 

As was discussed prevlpusly:, generalization lb 
proved to be strictly a phonetic phenotaenoh where 
other rtiles took precedence , Thtis ,^ in a division 
problem like **cho-seh" or. "cho-zn^,** generalization 2b 
took priority oyer lb.. 

General izat ion 2b 

The discrepancy in this rule: was the difference 
between the phonetic division arid graphic division in 
both easy and bard words . The phonetic division did 
not hold because suffixes tended to pick up the pre- 
ceding consonant and lose their syllabic identity. 
For example: '*bit-ing'' became '^bi-ting. " 

Generalization 2c 

This rule just barely made the 20 application 
limit in the EWGD. However,- in all other areas it 
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fell way below acceptability. While graphically 
operable on easier words » this rule became useless i^ 
all other situations;. It was never used that often 
in dividing hard worda both graphically and phonetically . 

Generalf zations 2d aiid 2e 

A combination of these rules was toore operable 
with hard words; than with^easy words. No major 
disparity occiirred between the jpercentages obtained 
in the graphic: and phonetic divisions . 

Generalizations 2f and 2g 

Due to the filtering put process of plural 
words in the Carroll list, this should rfot be conr 
sidered the final decision on the utility level of 2f 
and 2g when syllabicating easy words . In dealing with 
hard words , 2f and 2g were used more often and showed 
consistency between the phonetic and graphic dJ, visions* 

Generalization. 4a 

This generalization described graphic divisions 
for hard and easfy words , but not the phonetic division. 
For both word lists , the generalization did not apply 
to twin consonant divisions. 

Generalization 4b 

This rule*s percentage of utility fell to an 
tiiiaccep table level when, applied to hard words ,^ and a 
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difference in percentage points occurred between the 
easy and .hard words . The rule, particularly with 
hard words,, encountered- major difficulties with the 
"s" family consonant blends. Siiice-the "s" family 
blends were divided more often ;graphically than 
phonetically, the phonetic divisions achieved higher 
percentages than the graphic divisions in .both easy 
and hard words . 

Comparison of Results with Other. Studies 

Generaiiisatidn Conceding. 1^^ 
Elements la Through ""li" ' " 

Btiraeister (1966) fotmd that every single, vowel 
meant a syllable with the exception of final "lei" and 
that final "e" was always silent,. These rules received 
^utilities of over. 90%.. Her rules were comparable to 
generalizations la and li of this study. In- the present 
study, rules la and li received percentages from 92: to 
97. Generalization la was also similar to #40 which 
was investigated by Emans (1967) , Bailey (19;67)., Clymer 
(i?63), Parker (1968), Burmeister (1966), and McFeely 
(1972) . The resxilts in these studies were about 90% 
or higher. Nevertheless., Emans and McFeely 's results 
do not agree with those foxmd in thejpresent investi- 
gation. Emans obtained a 78% for this rule and McFeely. 
obtained a 59% for the Scott.- Foresman series and a 60% 
for the Macmillan Series.. McFeely 's results were 
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surprising when note was taken of the fact that his 
words were syllabicated only by the phonetic division. 
Differences between his results and the. present study 
taay be diie to the^ different dictionaries, used. Also , 
in the McFeely study there may have been a higher 
occurrence of twin consonants preceding the "le" , 
pattern. If this was so.,, then phonetically there would 
not he division in the mddle of the consonants.. One 
of the consonants wotild be silent, and tmattached to the 
"le" patterns 

As with this^ study^, Burmeisier also took a 
coxmt of various vowel combinations to see if: they 
always formed: a syllabic /unit. Heir percentages were 
on a range from 75% to 90%. She also studied the 
various vowel combinations that formed two syllables.. 
They were "ia, ie, ea, ecus, and ioiiS;" .She a^Bo had 
a category classified as "miscellaneoiis . " However,, 
these categories do not directly compare with any rules 
used in this study. Burmeister's tmspecified vowel 
combinations could be^ listed under generalizations id 
through Ih which all received percentages of utility 
of 90% and higher. Burmeister's breaking down of 
various vowel elements having separate sounds and form- 
ing separate syllables, could be .combined under 
generalization Ic. Generalization Ic had i00% utility 
in both graphic and phonetic division and easy and 
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hard word lists* Note Table 23 for comparisons. 

V 

Generalizations Gonceming Structural 
Elements 2a .Through 2i ~ ~^ 

Only the .Burmeister (1966) and McFeely (1972) 
studies were relevant to results fpxind in this study. 
Neither Burmeister nor McFeely wrote separate generali- 
zations for specified suffixes. Utility levels of 
suffixes "ed," Vs," and "y" were unique to this study 
only.. The. generalizations, that were considered by 
Bunneister and McFeely were tiipse inyp lying divisions 
^between prefixes and roots , suffixes and words and 
compound words. Generalizations 2a, 2b and 2i were 
the only rules that could be compared to Bxirmeister 
and McFeely. Generalizations 2a and 2i were close to 
the results obtained by Burmeister and McFeely. In all 
studies, the range of t>ercent:age points for these two 
rules was from 94 to 100. However, in genei;iarization 
2b there was a slight discrepancy between percentage 
points. For the suffix rtile, Burmeister obtained 74%, 
and McFeely obtained 81% for both the Macmillan Series 
and Scott Foresman readers. In this study, the easy 
word list imder the graphic division had a higher 
utility of 93%. However, the 76% result for the 
graphic division of hard words was closer to the data 
obtained by Burmeister. McFeely used only the phonetic 
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diyisiori, btit his 81% did not compare at all with the 
'64% in , die present study's EWPD and the 51% in the. 
HWPD'. The only explanation, for this' was that McFeely' 
suffix giehera^ inclusive of suffixes "y," 

Vs" and the exception for **ed. Because of this;, he 
probably attained a higher utility level • Note. Tabl^ 
23 ^dr comparisons. 

Seheraiizations Concerhihg the 
Pattern VCV^ 3a and"^ * ; 

Generalizations writteii^ to accomiribdate; the 

:pat tern yCV have in the-pa&t -had: very low percentages 

of utility: .Clymer 44%, Emans 47%,, Bailey 50%, and 

Parker 537o. Eyen when exceptions were: made for 

certain specified situations as "r," **ph, **ch," and 

"sh," both the Burmeister and McFeely studies did .not 

achieve anything higher than 69%. The writing, of 

"^"^jgeneralization 3b enabled thei^ utility level, of 

generalization 3a to go higher. See Table 23 for 

comparisons 

Generalizations Concerning the 
Pattern yccv and VCC^TO^ ~ 
Through .4c ^ 

Rule 4a was comparable to rule #38 used in the 
Clymer, Bailey, Emans, and Parker studies . In these, 
studies the range of percentage points went from 72 
to 85. The results obtained in this study were much 
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TABLE 23 

UTILITY OF SYLLABICATION RULES TAKEN FROM THE CLY^^ER, 
BAILEY, .EMANSi PARKER, McFEELY, 
AND COSTIGAN^ STUDIES 

'^Macmillan Series ^Scotit Foresman 



I. Every Syllable Must Have a {Vowel Scund 

A. Every single vowel means a syllable 
(excluding •'final e,*" except •'final 
consonant le ••);:• 

Buraeis ter 
99.71 

B. A_ '•final e^' is silent, xmless it is ••final 
consbhfiuat le. •• 

Burmeister — 
97.5% 

C. If the last syllable of a word ends in •lie, •^^ 
the consonant preceding the •'le'^- lisuaily 
begins the last syllable , .(priginaily #40 

in. 'Clymet, Bailey ^ Emails , <and Parker studies^) 
Clymer Emans Bailey P4rker 

97% 78% 93% 98% 

Burmeister McFeely^ McFeely^ 
93% 60% 39%' 

D. Final "le" picks up the preceding consonant 
to; form a syllable... (la oii. Fry list.) 

Cbstigan 

9 7%;(EWGD) 94% (EWPD) 9 7% (ffi^GD); 92% (HWPD) 

E . Every vowel combination means a syllable 
(computed on 10% s;tratif ied sample plus 
random sjampling of vowel combinations) . 

Burmeister 
84.5% 

F. Every vpwel combiantion means ^a syllable 
(computed on stratiiri cations: AA to 6). 

Bxirineister 
90.6% 
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TABLE 23 (Continued) 



illan Series, Iv^^Scott Foresman 



G;. Every yowel ^combination means a syllable 
(computed on stratifications : 1-5) . 
Buinneister 
15 M 

H\ A vowel combination means ho syllable (-que) 
Burmeister 
0.7^ 

A vowel comb irxat ion means two syllables . 
Btunheister 

r4»8% (composite) 

1. "iay means two syllables. 

Burmeister 
5.2% 

2. "ie" means, two syllables. 

Burmeister 
1^1.1% 

3. "ea" means two syllables. 

Burmeister 
1.5% 

4. "eous , ious** means two syllables. 

Burmeister 
1.9% 

5 . Miscellaneous . 

Burmeister 
' 5 .0%. 

J. At the end of a word, "1^ m, and n" will 

form a separate syllable, (lb on Fry list). 
Costigan 
0% 

K. Two vowels together with separate sounds 
form separate syllables, flc on Fry list). 
Costigan 

100%(EWGD) 100%(EWPD) 100%(HW.GD) 100% 

(Ht^PD) 



lis 
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TABLE 23 (Coritiriued) 



^Macmili an Series Scott Foresman 



L* Dipthongs like "oi, ,oy, ou, and ow" are 
not separated. (Id on Fry list). 
Costigari 

98%(EWGD) 98%(EWPD) 100%(HWGD) 100%(HWPp) 

M. ^Digraphs like^:''ea, ee , ai, ay, op, pa, and 
ow" are not 'sBpatated. (li orx 'Fry list) . 
Costigan 

957o(EWGD)- 95%(EWPD) 94%(HWGD) 94%(KWPD) 

N. Broad "o" soxmdis like "au,, aw., and al" are 
not separated. (If on Fry list) . 
Costigan 

' ^ 95%(EWGD) 95%(EWPD) ?5%(Ht7GD) 95%(HWPD) 

0. R-cpntfolled vowel sounds like "ar, er^ ir^ 
or, and ur" are not separated^ (Ig on Fry 
list). 
Costigan 

9 2% (EWGD) 9 3% (EWPD) 9 2% (HWGD) 93% (W^PD) 

P. The lett!er "y" at the end of or in the middle 
of a word always makes a yoweL soxind and 
hence a syllable . (Ih on Fry list) , 
Costigaii 

100%(EWGD) 100%(EWPD) 100%(HWGD) 100% 

(HWED) 

Q. The letter "e" at the end of a word is 

always silent. More specifically, the "e" 
is silent when it fqliows consonants pre- 
ceded Vy a vowel. Thiis rule applies to: 
(1) mpnosyllabic words like !*cpme/|; and 
"some," (2) cpmpotmds words iike '"home-maker," 
and (3) in divisions fonne(d by syllabication 
like 'liate-ful." (li on Fry list). 
Costigan 

94% (EWGD) 94% (EWPD) 94% (HITOD) 94% (HI^PD) 

IT. Structural 'Elements in a Word 

A. jDivide between a prefix and a root. , 
Burmeis ter McFeely^ McFeely^ 
95% /' 98% 97% 
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TABLE 23 (Continued) 



^Macmiliati Series ^Scott Foresman. 



B. Divide between two roots, 

Biirmeister McFeiely^ McFeeiy° 
95% 95% 97% 

C. Divide between a root and a suffix. 

Burmeister McFeely* McFeely^ 
747. 81% ' 81%' 

D . Prefixes form separate syllables . (2a on 
Fry list) 

Costigan 

100%(EITOD) 99%(EWPD) iOO%(HWGD) 100% 

(HWPP) 

E. Suffixes form separate syllables . (2b on 
Fry list) . 

Costigan 

93%(EWC?D) 64%(EVJPD) 76%(HWGD) 517,(HWPD) 

F. Suffixes form separate syllables and when 
they follow double consonatits the sxiffixes 
pick up one of the consonants;. (2c on 
Fry list) . V 

Costigan ^ 
73%(EWGD) 07,(EWPD) 7%(HWGD) 7%(H17PD) 

G. The suffix "ed" when followed by "d or t" 
forms a separate syllable. (2d on Fry list) 

Costigan 

*100%CEWGD) *100%(EWPD) 100%(HWGD) 100% 

(HWPD) 

H. The suffix "ed" does not form a syllable 
when .followed by letters other than, "d or 
t." (2e on Fry list) . 

Costigan 

*75%(EWGD) *75%(E^7PD) 99%(HWGD) 99%(HWPD) 

I. The suffix "s" does not form a syllable. 
(2f on Fry list) . 

Costigan 

*10.0%(EWGD) *100%(EWPD) 100%(HWGD) 100% 

(HWPD) 
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TABLE 23 (Continued; 



^Macmilian Series ^Scott Foresman 



J. The suffix ''s" does form a syllable^ however, 
when it is preceded by jthe letter "e." (2g 
on Fry^lict) * , 

Costigan 

*33%(EWGD) *33%(EWPP) 837o(HWGD) * 837o(HWPD) 

K. The suffix "y" tends to^ pick up the preceding 
consonant or blend. . (2h on Fry list). 
Costigan 

82%(EWGD) 91%(EWPD) 95%(HWGD) 98%(HWPD) 

L. Compound words form separate syllables. 
(21 pri Fry list) . 
Costigan 

100% (EI7GP) 9 8% (EWPD) 9 8% (HWGD) 9 8% (HWPD) 
III. The Sitxiation of the Pattern VCV 

A. -^If the first vowel soimd in a word is 

followed by a s rhgle corisdhah^^ that Con- 
sonant tisually begins the^ second syllable. 
(Originally #39 in Clymer , Bailey, Emahs, 
and Parker s tudies . ) 
Clymer Emahs Bailey Parker 
44% • 47% ^ 50% 53% 

B. When two vowel sounds are separated-by one 
consonant, divide before the consonant but 
consider "pt^^, sh, and ch" to be single 
consonants . 

Burmeister 
69% 

C. A single consonant betiween two vbwels 

usually goes with the second vowel to form 

a syllable except when that consonant is 
tt^ It 

McFeely^ McFeely^ 

54%.. 52% 
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TABLE 23 (Continued) 



^Macmillah Series '^Scptt Foresman 



D. When "r" follows a vowel, the -r" tasiiaily 
belongs ih^ the syllable with the vowel it 
follows • , 
Blicmei s t er McFeely^ McFee ly " 
46% 50% 50% 

' E. In a word of tK) re than one syllable, die 
letter "v" ttsiiaily^gbes with th 
vowel to form a '^yilable. (Originally #42 
in the Clyiner, Bailey, Emans, and Parker 
studies.) 

Clymer Bailey Emans Parker 

73% 65% 40% 30% 

Burmeister 

41,7% 

F. Combine rtiles B, D, and 

Burmeis ter 
80% 

G. A consonant between two vowels tends to go 
with the followijig vowel. (3a on .Fry list)>: 

Costigan : ^ 

9 7% (EWGD) 9 7% (EWPD) 95% (HWGD) 9 7% (HWPD) 

H. A single consonant between two vowels will 
go with the preceding vowel if it is 
accented and short. (3b on Fry list) . 

Costigan 

82% (EWGD) 84% (EWPD) 79% (HWGD) 80% (HWPD) 

IV. The Situation of the Pattern VCCV and VCCCV 

A. Situation blend: When a word contains a 
^blendv -the^^blend nisuatly^^begin 
syllable. . 
McFeely^ McFeely*^ 

100% 100%: 
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TABLE 23 (Continued) 



^Macmillan Series ^Scott Foresman 

When you have a cluster pf two different 
consonant letters, usxiaaty you divide 
the word. into syllables between the two 
letters of the cluster except when that 
cluster forms a digraph or blend. 
McFeely^ McFeelyb^ 
85% .84% 

C. When a vowel element is followed by a 
cliaster of two like consonants "tt" or 
the clusters. '*th, ck',. ch,. and sh," these 
clusters are not divided arid the cluster 
usually ends the syllable. 

McFeely^ McFeelyb 
74% 71% 

D. If the first vowel soxmd in a word is 
followed by two consonants, ^ the first 
syllable usually ends with the first of 
the two cpnsonantis (Originally #38 in 
the Clymer, Bailey, Emans, and Parker 
studies.) 

Clymer Emans Bailey Parker ^ 
72% 80% 78% 85% 

E. When the first vowel element in a- word 
is followed by the letters "th,/^h of 
sh,/' these symbols are not broken when 
the word is divided into syllab^les and 
may go with either the first or second 
syllabla. (Originally #41 in thfe Clymer, 
Bailey, Emails, and Parker studies.) 

Clymer Emans Bailey Parker 
100% 100% 100% 100% 

F* , \^hen two vowel sounds are separated 
by two consonants divide between the 
consonants but conisider "ph, ch, and 
th" to be single consonants. 
Burmeister 
94% 
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TABLE 23 (Continued) 



^Macmillan Series ^Scott Fbresman 



If there are two consonants between two 
vowels then they are diyided. C4a on 
Fry list):. 
Costigan 

99%(EWGD) 587o(EWPD) 95%(HWGD) 597o(HWPD) 

H* Consonants clusters such as beginning 
blend and consonant digraphs are not - 
divided .and, go wi.t^^^ .the following vowel • 
(4b on Fry lis t) . 
Costigan 

75% (EWGD) 8 2% (EWPD) 6 77o (HWGD) 71% (OTD ) 

i.. When three cynspnants come between two 
vowels, division occursi eith^ before 
or af ter the bl^d or digr^^ ih; the three 
consonant combination * C4c oh Fry list) . 
Costigan 

96%(EWGD) 98%(EWPD) 100% (HWGD) 100% - 

(Hl^ED) 



^To^enty application limit not met* 
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higher dxie to the existence of. generalization 4b. 

Comparable to 4b in the Clymer, Bailey ^ Emans 
and Parker studies was their rule #41. This^ rule 
achieved a 100% utility in all studies. However, only 
certain consonant digraphs were specified for no 
division. These digraphs were "th," "ch,".and "sh." 
Burmeister also^ used, a rule that was similar to the 
Clymer (1963) , Emans (1967) , Bailey (1967) , and Parker 
(1968) riale. Iii it, however,, she specified "phi" 
"ch," and "th" as the unbreakable consonant clusters i 
In the Clymer (1963),^ Bailey (1967) , Emans (19670 , 
^^d Parker (1968) studies , rule #41 was so specific 
that it did not take much of the burden from rule #38. 
In the present study, much of the burden, for exceiptiohs 
was taken from generalization 4a by the writing of 4b. 
However, 4b proved unacceptable because of division 
problems that arose both phonetically and graphically 
in the syllabication of hard words . As was described 
in a. previous section, the hard words had many 
divisional differences both phonetically and 
.g|L§RM5§iiyJ^§Sy§l§ of the "s" family blends. 

To deal with the problem of phonetic division, 
McFeeiy (1972) based his rules entirely on phonetic 
breaks . Thus McFeely made allowances for twin con- 
sonants . Twin consonant breaks were what lowered the 
utility level of rule 4a in the phonetic divisions 
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in this study. 

In no instance did anyone write a generalization 
that involved the VCCCV pattern. Rule 4c was tinique to 
this syllabication utility analysis. Note Table 23 for 
all data. 
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CHAPTER V * 
SUMMARY 

in this study Fry^s 23 syllabication generali- 
zatlphs were applied to two sets of 1,000 words. The 
first set which was classified as easy words caine from 
the Word Frequency Book by Carroll, Davis, and Richmn 
(1971). The second set, classified as hard words, was 
randomly selected from the Thomdike Bamhard Advanced 
Dtctioriary (1974) . The graphic and: the phonetic 
divisions were iised as determinants of syllabic breaks 
for individual words . Acceptable percentages were 
based on the criteria originally set by Clymer in ^ 
1963. This criteria claimed that 75% was the minimal 
percentage level to determine tisability of a rule 
together with a 20 application limit. From the data 
based on this criteria, comparisons were made between 
the syllabications of easy and hard works , graphic 
.and. .phonetic divisions.,, arid, the results, obtained by 
other studies. 

Summary of Findings 
All generalizations with the exceptions of lb, 
2b EWPi) and Hl^PD, 2c, 2d EWGD and EWPD, 2e EWGD and 
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•EWPD, If EWGD and EWPD, 2g EWGD and EWPD, 4a Hl^GD and 
HWPP,. and 4b Hl^GD and Hl^PD met the: Clymer criteria. 
The major differences in the syllabication of easy and 
hard words were^. seen in^ generalizations 2b, 2d, 2e,. 
'2f , 2g, and 4b,. Concerning 2b:, the percentage dropped, 
in the graphic division between ^easy and hard words 
from 93% to 76% ^ Concerning 4b, the percentage dropped 
in the graphic division between easy and hard words 
from 75% to an imacceptable 67%. The infrequent xise 
of 2d, 2e, 2f, and 2g in the easy word category made 
comparison impossible with the hard word list. How- 
ever, generalizations 2d, 2e, 2f , and 2g did have high 
utility levels in the syllabication of the hard words. 
The percentage points ranged from 83 to 100. 

The major difference between the graphic and 
phonetic division was seen in generalizations lb, 2b, 
4a, and 4b. Each of these rules either fell below 
the acceptable percentage in the easy word or hard 
word category in the phonetic division. Corice'rning'^''r^7 
lb, it was discussed that other generalizations would 
take priority in syllabication. With 2b, the phonetic 
problem rested largely in the fact that suffixes 
tended to pick up the preceding consonant and thus 
lose their distinct syllabic identity. Just the 
opposite was true with 4a where phonetically a syllabic 
xmit did not pick up but dropped one of the twin 
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consonants* Concerning 4b, irregularities , in this 
study were caused mostly in the. hard list of words 
where an excessive amount of "s^""'family blends had 
a tendency to be graphically and phonetically separated. 
This, of course, ran contrary to the rule and caused 
the lowered utility level. 

The major differences in this study to the 

4 

results of others rested in: (1) high utility levels 
achieved by those generalizations concerning vowel 
soxinds, (2) the confirmation of several rules' 
usability through a comparison: of the phonetic division 
with the graphic division, (3) the high utility level 
achieved by generalization 3a through the writing of 
generalization 3b, and (4) the proof attained through 
a comparison of the phonetic ^d graphic divisions 
that there was some disparity in certain rules. 

Recommendations Regarding the Fry 
Syllabication Generalizations 

Based on the findings of this. study it is 

suggested that generalizations lb and 2c be made 

^subsidiary to other generalizations... While useable 

in either hard word lists or in graphical syllabi- 

4 

cation, generalizations 2b, 2d, 2e, 2f, 2g, 4a, and 
4b should be used with the insights that have been 
fomd operable in this study. The other 
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geheralizations , 14 in.^^all, are recoranended as 
pedagogically useful jbased on their »high utility 
within^ graphic and phonetic division and easy and 
hard word syllabications • However., some qualif i- 
cations are warranted in the understanding of the act 
of syllabication arid how the Fry rules specify the 
tmique integration of phonic knowledge and structural 
analysis skills • 

1. A knowledge of phonics is imperative in 
the use of syllabication* The verification of the 
Fry^fules have underscored the importance of knowing 
short and long vowel sounds, consonant blends, 
dip thongs, vowel digraphs, broad "p" sounds, "r- 
controiled" vowels, and silent "e" at the end of a 
word* If a reader can not distinguish the difference 
between a dip thong arid a vowel digraph, .then it is 
useless to suppose that syllabication will help him 
decode multisyllabic words • Syllabication presupposes 
a knowledge of phonics • If a reader knows vowel 
soimds, then the assximption is that syllabication 
rules will help him break words up into manageable 
parts* However, the Fry rules could be used to either 
review phonic knowledge, or to integrate it into 
decoding of multisyllabic words* This is so since 
rules la through li (except lb) reiterate some of the 
most important phonic rules that are needed to decode 
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both inonosyliabic and miiltisyLlabic words T ^ 

A rknowledge of consonant blends , digraphs and 
consonant three-letter blends is also expected in ^the 
application of rules: Aa^ 4b and 4c\ If rule 4b is 
to* be taught special allowances must be made- for con- 
sonant blends in the "s" family. 

2\ The oddities that occur between the graphic 
and phonetic divisions shbuld-^be taught. From the 
findings of this study there are two major areas that 
present problems. First of all syllabication rules, 
overlap in their application. As was pointed out with 
rule ib syllabic ''1, m^ and n" are taken care of in 
other rules. For exaii5>le, "1" is syllabic in the word 
'Tjot-tle" which yields '"bot'l." However, rule la 
accounts for the division ^ in the word "cho-sen,'* "n" 
is syllabic. However, rule 2b concerning suffix 
division, takes priority. The word: '*bot-tom" becomes 
"bot'am/* However, in this- case, rule 4a takes 
priority. The schwa sound is also highly important 
in understanding divisional differences that occur 
.between. , rule lb. and rules ,1a,. 2b,, and 4a^,^ ^iSiS schwa 
sound sometimes preceeds the syllabic situation of _ 
"1, m, and n." For example: "driv-en'' becomes . 
"driv-dn," '"bot-tom" becomes "bot-am," and "sin-gle" 
becomes "sing-g^L." Thus, in applying rules la, 2b, 
and 42, the situation of syllabic "1, m, and n" should 
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be taiight. The schwa soimd shbiild- also be taught • 

Second, in, tc jhing rules la, ,2b, 2c .and. 4a 
it should be pointed but to the student that one of 
the twp twill consonants will probably be silent. For 
example, "bot- tie" becomes 'T)ot'l," "tell-ing" becomes 
"tel-ing," 'TDe-gin-ning" becomes 'TDi-gin-ing" and 
"al-low" becomes "^-lou." Recently^ it has been 
fashionable to recommend that students /be taught to 
make syllabic divisions after twin consonants 
(Johnson & Merryman, 1971; McFeely, 1972; Seymour, 
1975) . Since all dictionaries divide between twin, con- 
sonants and since the dictionary is the only reference 
used in- the classroom, then it seems reasonable to 
teach the student that division will occur graphically 
between twin consonants. However, instruction can 
bring out the^ppint that phonetically only one con- 
sonant is heard. 

3. Syllabication can function as an intro- 
duction to structural analysis. Since structxaral 
analysis skills usually involve the instruction of 
prefixes, suffixes and compound words, then the Fry 
rules coxild be used for the purpose of this type of 
instruction. In the teaching of the suffix "ed," 
rules 2d and 2e should be combined. In^ the teaching 
of the sxiffix "s," riiLes 2e and 2f should be combined. 
The finding in this study that some suffixes. 
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phonetically tend to pick up the preceding consonant 
could be taught. This is a qxialification for the use 
of 2b which is a highly used rule. 

4. Syllabication instruction should be 
accompanied by instruction on accented and xinaccerited 
syllables. Accent generalizations are beyond the 
scope of this study. However, rule 3b concerning a 
single vowel between two consonants, involved a 
knowledge of accented and unaccented syllables. 

5. Since divisional differences both 
,^4i6netically and graphically are found in the 
dictionary, then students should be taught .how ^to use 
the dictionary . This includes instruction^ on how to 
use both the graphic entry as well as the phonetic 
trans cription . 

In conclusion, divisional" differences between 
the phonetic and graphic divisions were foxind to be 
minimi. Three major divisional problems were: (1) 
twin consonants between vowels have one of the con- 
sonants unspoken (this would affect rules la, 2c,' and 
4a), (2) suffixes in the phonetic" division tend to 
pick up the preceding consonant (this affects rule 
2b), and (3) "s" family blends are sometimes divided 
both phonetically and graphically (this effects rule 
4b). If allowances are made for these phonetic 
differences via instructional methodology and based on 
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the insights^givenTin tfiF^study , "then all of tie Fry 
syllabication generalizations can be taught.. 

Recomm^sjidations for Further Research > 
1. Siiice many arguments are proposed against 
syllabication for linguistic reasons, research, should 
:be conducted to see if teaching the disparity between 
the graphic and phonetic divisions would improve spell- 
ing and word decoding: ability* 

2; Since syllabication is inextricably 
related to phonics and a knowledge of phonics pre- 
supposes successful syllabicating,, research should be 
conducted to devise a tisable program to implement the 
integration of these skills to see if reading growth 
is achieved in spelling and word decoding. 

3. A comparison should be made between several 
grade levels to understand syllabication's impact on ^ 
word decoding and spelling, and to understand if age 
effects responsiveness to the use of syllabication 
skills. 

4. Since many of the studies relating to 
syllabication have been^ done with lowergrades , 
research should be conducted to see i£ awareness in 
syllabication would help disabled high school and/or 
adult readers decode words and spell more effectively* 
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5- Research should be designed to determine 
whether or not a reader, when encountering an unknown 
word, does indeed break words. -in. parts as big as 
syllabic units. 

Concluding Statement 
Since a growing throng of dissidence has 
arisen in the 70 's regarding the usefulness, of 
syllabication, it is not expected that the results of 
this study will be looked upon very favorablv; Through 
the years many reading specialists have thought of 
syllabication as an important skill. No research is 
conclusive in denouncing the use of syllabication for 
spelling and word decoding. However, the research on 
auditory and visual perception, has given credence to 
the chunkable reality of the syllable in word per- 
ception and that the syllable is an important perceptual 
^tmit. Syllabic boundaries are heard in multisyllabic 
words and from the findings of this study, the incon- 
gruencies between the spoken syllable and its written 
comterpart are not that extensive. Instructional 
strategies can be^ used to teach the differences that 
do occur via the Fry rules . It is hoped that the 
findings of this study will help the classroom teacher 
improve those strategies • 
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APPENDIX A 



HARD WORDS TAKEN FROM THE 
THORNDIKS BARNHART DICTIONARY 



abbatfal 

abloom. 

abridgement 

absoirptive 

accehthxis 

accessiohal 

accordionist 

acerbity 

acqtoaintance 

actinic 

adage 

adjxis cment 
ado 

advanced 
advisedly 
aestheticism 
afforest 
after deck 
agglomeration 
agreeable 
airbase 
airship 
alate 
aleatoric 
alias 
allantoic 
allocate 
^Imighty 
altar 

alto stratus 

amateurism 

amendtnent 

ammoniacal 

amphibian 

anabolic 

anarchical 

andiron 



angler 

animalcule 

announcement 

antacid 

anthracitic 

antiknock 

antler 

aperient 

apostle 

appeas einent 

appraisement 

apropos 

arable 

archaeological 

area! . 

arisen 

armor 

af res ting 

articular 

asafetida 

asinine 

assailant 

assistance 

as thma 

ataractic 

athwart 

attachment 

attract 

augury^ ^ 
autarky 

au t b f n t o iwi c a t io n 

avenge 

awardee 

axone 

axurite 

bacchant 

backrest 



badger 
baker 
balderdash 
baltay 

baricimaster 

bariquf^t 

barbf.\ue 

barkeep 

barrette 

baseboard 

bassinet 

batsman 

bay leaf 

beanbag 

beaten 

bedaub 

beetle 

behindhand 

bellbird 

bended 

benthic 

besetting 

bethought 

bias 

bifid 

billet 

bio assay 

birdseed 



biting 

blackboard 

bladed 

blastular 

blinder 

blockbuster 

bloomers 

bluebell 

bluster 
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bobcat 

boflef 

bbinbard 

bonnett 

boondocks 

boreal 

botchy 

bo\xncer 

boxcar 

braggadocio 

brachiopod 

breadbasket 

breathability 

bribery 

brimful 



broncobios ter 

bruin 

bubble top 

budgerigar 

btilbar 

bullock 

buhdhouse 

buried 

bursa 

bustard 

buttermilk 

bygone 

caboose 

cafeteria 

calculable 

callback 

calypso 

c^paign 

cancellation 

canning 

canvasback 

capillary 

captaincy 

carbonic 

jcarjB.en^ . 

carnal 

carrion 

carton 

cashmere 

castle 

catatrh 

caterwaul 

cauldron 

cay use 



cellular 

centerSoard 

centres ome 

cereiis 

chairman 

chaxnbermaid 

channel 

characterization 

charlatanry 

chasten 

checkbook 

chemis t 

chewink 

childbearing 

chinaw^re 



confess 



chbkebore 

chortle 

chromosomal 

churchwarden 

cion 

cir cumlo ca tory 

citrdnella 

clanibake 

classbook 

clayey 

cleis togamovis 

climactic 

cloakroom 

closure 

cltiBfooted 

coarsen 

cockatoo 

CO don 

cohesive 

colemanite 

collectivist 

colonnade 

colxambi^Tn 

commandment 

xomeback^ ^ 

commitment 

communication 

comparable 

competitor 

complimentary 

compromise 

concept 

concrescence 

condone 



congrxient 

connexion 

conservatism 

consonance 

constriction 

container 

contingency 

contfactible 

controversial 

conversiohal 

cob 1 ant 

copperhead 

cordite 

corner 

corpsman 

corrosion 

cosmbdrome 

cottbny 

bounterattack 

coupler 

CO valence 

cowlick 

cradlesong 

crater 

credential 

creosol 

criminal 

crockery 

crossbuck 

crdiipy 

crumble 

cryptographer 



cumulous 
curiosity 
curtail 
cus tomer 
cutwater 

J2XD¥is_e^ 
cytoplasm 
daimyo 
dampen 
daring 
dated 
deacon 
deatiery 
decagram 
decided 
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declivity 



defense 

degas 

delay 

deliver 

demise 

demure 

dentifrice 

deponent 

dereliction 

desertion 

desperation 

detector 

developer 

devoted 

diagrammatic 

diarrheal 

dictatorial 

diet 

digest 

diluent 

dioramic 

directional 

disappearance 

disclosure 

discriminate 

dishabille 

dismember 

displease 

disseminate 

distaste 

distribution 

divers ion 

dizzy 

dodger 

doldrums 

dominate 

doorman 

dotty 

doughy 

downtown 

drama 

dreadful 

driblet 

drizzly 

druidic 

dtiality 

dugout 

dungaree 

dustman 
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• 


dyewpoa 


fandango 


dys trophy 


farrier 


earmark 


fastback 


eas tbound 


fatuity 


ebuili.ti.on 


fearful 


economist 


federalism 


edifice 


felicity 


effective 


fenestration 


effusive 


fertilization 


ejaculate 


fiacre 


eldest 


fidelity 


e 1 e c tr.o limine s cence 


fiftieth 


electrophoretic 


filet 


elementary 


finale 


elixir 


fingernail 


eMnat^ive 


firecracker 


embrocate 


fiscal 


emmet 


fivefold 


emulous 


flagellate 


encroac i 


xlannei 


en do r s emen t 


flatfoot 


engender 


fleshly 


enmasse 


flippancy 


entete 


flpphotise 


entrust 


flowered 


ephemerid 


fluoro carbon 


epiphyte 


flyer 


equanimity 


folder 


eradicable 


folly 


errantry 


footballer 


escrow 


forbidden 


essentiality 


forehanded 


eternity 


forever 


eucalyptxis 


formaldehyde 


euthenics 


forthwith 


eventful 


foundation 


evolutional 


fracas 


excellence 


frankfurter 


excrement 


freeboard 


exert 


freezer 


^exi s^tenjtialis t 


, .frequents 


expectation 


frighten 


explanation 


frolicsome 


expressible 


frugality 


extinct 


fullback 


extremism 


funerary 


eyelid 


furrow 


facet 


futurism 


failing 


gaga 


fakery 


galley 


falsetto 


gambrel 
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gantlet 
"garrison 
gatepost 
gayety 
geminate 
generative 
gentlefolk 
geoinorphologis t 
gerontological 
ghastly 
gifted 
ginseng 
glaciologist 
gleaning 
glomerulus 
glycogen 
goalie 
gpldbrick 
goo dish 
gorgeoxis 
gourmet 
gradient 
grammatical 
granivorous 
grasshopper 
grayish 
greenback 
grenadier 
gripping 
grotesque 
grovel 
guarantor 
guidebook 
gullet 
gargle 
gyroscopic 
gjmoeciimi 
hacksaw 
hairy 
halfway 
hamadryad 
handbag 
handwork 
happening 
hardhearted 
harpis t 
hassock 
Hauteur 
haycock 
headfirst 
hearken 



heated 

^hebdomadal 

heifer 

heller 

hemipteroxis 

heptagon 

hereto 

hesitant 

hiattis 

highball 

hillbilly 

hipster 

hoarding 

hogan 

holiness 

^holystone 

homogenate 

honeymoon 

hookah 

horehoxand 

horseback 

hostage 

houseboat 

howbeit 

hula ^ 

humidor 

hxirrah 

hyacinthine 

hydrogenous 

hymenopteron 

hypocritical 

hyrax 

iceberg 

ideal 

idler 

illegal 

illustrious 

immaturity 

impacted 

imperial 

impliedly 

imp re ci s ion 

impulse 

inopposite 

inceptive 

incognito 

incontrollable 

incur 

indescribable 

indifferent 

indivisibility 



indulgent 

inexhaustibility 

inference 

infliction 

ingathering 

inhumation 

innards; 

inquisition 

insertion 

inspiration 

instructive 

intake 

intent 

in ter dis cip linary 

interlocutory 

interoffice 

interval 

intraspecies 

inundation 

inveteracy 

inwards 

irascibility 

ironware 

irreverence 

isobaric 

issuance 

itinerate 

izzard 

jack stone 

jangle 

jawbreaker 

j erkin 

jiffy 

jockey 

jointed 

journalist 

judgemental 

jxampmaster 

jurisprudential 

juvenility 

k^gargo 

keelson 

keratinous 

khaki 

kill deer 

kindly 

kipper 

kneecap 

knotgrass 

kolinsky 

kumiss 
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kyphosis 

lading 

laxnbast 

landau 

languid 

lapwing 

lashing 

latent 

laughable 

lawbreaker 

laywpman 

leafage 

leastways 

leeward 

legislate 

lengthen 

leper 

lettered 

leviathan 

liberate 

liegeman 

lifer 

lighting 

liliaceous 

limpid 

liner 

lioness 

litany 

littoral 

lizard 

loblolly 

lodestar 

loincloth 

longshoreman 

loosen 

lotion 

loveable 

lowering 

lucubration 

lunate 

lusty 

lymphocyte 
lytic 

machicolated 

madam 

magical 

magneto sphere 

mailbox 

majuscule 



malaria 

^mallow 

manageability 

manful 

manna 

manual, 

maraud 

mariner 

marlin 

marshals 

masculinity 

masterful 

matchbook 

inatronly 

mawkish 

meaculpa 

measureless 

median 

toedullary 

megrim 

meibbrane 

meningeal 

merchant 

mermaid 

messmate 

met aphy s i cian 

metrics 

mickle 

midbrain 

midwife 

milksop 

mimeograph 

mini . 

minstrelsy 

misanthropist. 

misgive 

missive 

mitigation 

mockery 

modify 

moldboard 

monarch — 

monicker 

monolithic 

montage 

moorage 

mordent 

mortality 

motel 

motorboat 



mousetrap 
-mucilage 

muleteer 

multitude 

miiscatel 
- .muskrat 

mutual 

i^stical 

nameable 

narrate 

nationhood 

nausea 

nearby 

needful 

negotiation 

.nephric. 

nethermost 

nevermore 

newsboy 

nicety 

nightlong 

nippy 

nocturnal 

nondescript 

nonvoter 

northerner 

nosepiece 

notorious 

nubility 

numbing 

nutrition 

pbeisance^ 

obligato 

observing 

occasional 

octave 

oesophagus 

officient 

oilcloth 

oleaginotis 

omissible 
^"^onomatopo era 

opener 

ophthalmia 

oppressive 

orator 

orderly 

organizational 

ornamental 

oscillation 
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oun6rwi.se 


pxxxareu 






SJ Li UXIi^ 




W U L> O X 1. 


.k/^ O WCL i»V/X ^CL X 


V/ vci. LiXc V CI. 


L/X UWillUdli 




p Xd wcdu X c 


U VcXb c6 


T> 1 at^a T" 
pxdiidx 


oxyn.euj0gi.oDxn 


pxas ccxDoaxu.' 




pxa cy puo 




o c 5* n T^TT 
pxcdodliL.xy 


T^a <TO an t" 


pxxdii(...jr 




nl iimT^ 1 no* 
px mtu./ xii^ 


pclXXLiUX wLUc 


pXjr WUv/ U. 


^dX^X UdliU 


pv/XIVXXv/ ULICX Ui 


T>aTt (4oT* 
^dMUcX 


n 1 If o T" i*v 

pXIVCUCX Xjr 


k/ CL L 1 U> LAC X 


pW XX W jr Li\J XV^CX 


pdptixe 


pox CcxgcXo L. 


p d X d X xexepxpea 


poxy Vdxence 


paxdUxOOpex 


poncxxxca uc 




poppex 


pdxS xTuony 


portal 


pax UxUxVe 


pox cuxaca 


PdSSdge 


posudge 


<^ 1 

pasuex 


pos uxixa ue 


pd UcXXd 


po LXUUlv 


pdUx Xdx cnaX 


powucxy 


T>aiiT^<^TTV - 
pdLiLIwLljr 




payoxa 


px cawiixng 


peax xy 


p X cu>w i^x L.y 


peud ce 


TM^^ "Pa ^ 

px cxacc 


pcgUUdX U. 


pxcxcww xu. 


penax 


nv*^Tna +"1 r\ 
pxcIUd CUx C 


peiiivnxxe 


px csexva cxon 


pcLlUX Jr 


k/ X CO U>Xe.XV/UO 


pcXwcp U 


nT'PTTP'nt'aK 1 o 

pXCVCIiUdUXC 


pexxeivxci 


pxXUidX 


pcx XUQXC 


pxxiicxpaxx uy 


pcxUlX U 


px X Vd L.XOI1 


pcx b XS U 


pxUwcU.Ux dX 


pexSUdSXDXc 


pxUU.UC LX Vc 


pes cex 


progress xon 


T^of"iil ar>/^ ^ 

pe LUX aiic C 


pxoxoiig 


pildx jr iigcdX 


nT*<Tn ctY^ AT*n 

px VJLl^LlwX 11 


k/Ll ^ X w V4X \J LL 


TiTniih e 

k/ X w k/Ll CLO ^ 


phonemic 




photographic 


protective 


physician 


protrusible 


pickaback 


provoking 


piebald 


pseudonym 


pigment 


ptomaine 



puddly 

pullout 

puncheon 

purplish 

pycnometer 

qtaadripartite 

quarters taff 

quiescence 

quotha 

radian 

railing 

ranger 

rationalism 

react 

rebellion 

recombination 

redden 

reestablish 

regatta 

rejoinder 

remedy 

reparative 

reptile 

resistance 

resume 

retuse 

revulsion 

ribboned 

righteous 

riser 

rocky 

romanticize 

rotary 

roundup 

ruffian 

runcinate 

ruthenixim 

saddlesore 

salicylate 

samovar 

sapience 

saturnalia 

scabies 

scary 

schoolyard 

scorpion 

scriber 

seabed 

seaway 

sedate 
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selectee 

sellable 

s ens at ionalism 

sequential 

serviette 

severe 

shallop 

shearwater 

shiftwater 

shoeblack 

shoiildest 

shutdown 

sienna 

singer 

si tar 

skinflint 

slattern 

slipcase 

s lurry 

smolder 

sniffy 

sobersided 

soiless 

somatoplasm 

sortie 

southland 

sparely 

spectacled 

spicebush 

spiritualize 

s pons on 

sprightful 

squarish 

stadia 

stanchian- 

starry 

staysail 

stemware 

stickball 

stirring 

stonechat 

straggle 

streamlet 

stripling 

stumpy 

siabj ective 

substratum 

suffice 

summation 

superficial 

supporter 



surrogateship 

swarthy 

swimwear 

sympathize 

systematic 

taffeta 

talker 

tantalize 

taskmaster 

teasel 

tallable 

tennis 

territorial 

thalamic 

theosophic 

thievery 

thorough 

throughout 

ticker 

timbered 

tiptoe 

toffee 

tonic 

torchbearer 
touchwood 
trackage 
trample 

transmigration 

trawler 

triangular 

trimaran 

trolley 

treebom 

tubeless 

turbaned 

turnip 

twofold 

ulster 

unbeatable 

uncross 

under s tan dab i 1 i ty 

unfasten 

unionism 

unmeasured 

unsaid 

untruly 

upside 

useable 

vademecim 

vandal 

vaticinate 



venom 

versicle 

vibratile 

vignette 

virtuoso 

vivisector 

voluptuary 

vulpine 

waldathon 

warden 

washout 

waterman 

weaken- ;^ . 

weepy 

wer:ewdlf 

wheezy 

whirlybird 

wholesale 

wildlife 

windowpane 

wisest 

womanhood 

workability 

worthless 

wryneck 

yardage 

yodel 

3ruletide 

zipper 

zygote 
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EASY WORDS TAKEN FROM THE 
WORD FREQUENCY BOOK 



ability 


al though 


author 


about 


always 


automobile 


above 


amount: 


available 


accept 


ancient 


average 


accepted 


angled 


avoid 


accident . 


angles 


aware 


according 


angry 


away 


account 


animals 


awhile ^ 


across 


another 


baby 


action 


answer 


balance 


active 


answered 


balloon 


activities 


any 


baseball 


actually 


anyone 


basic 


added 


anything 


basis 


adding 


anyway 


basket 


addition 


anywhere 


battle 


additional 


apart 


beautiful 


adjective 


appear 


beauty 


affect 


appearance 


because 


afraid 


appeared 


becomes 


after 


apple 


becoming 


afternoon 


area 


before 


again 


array 


began 


against 


aroxind 


begin 


agree 


arrange 


beginning 


agreed 


arranged 


begun 


ahead 


arrived 


being 


airplane 


arrow 


believe 


alike ' 


article 


belong 


alive 


aside 


belov; 


allow 


asleep 


beneath 


allowed 


atmosphere 


beside 


almost 


atomic 


better 


along 


atoms 


between 


aloud 


attack 


beyond 


alphabet 


attacked 


bicycle 


already 


attention- 


bigger 


also 


audience 


biggest 
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hi TthAf^M 


ci ti^pns 




blanket 


city 


comer 


b lowing 


class es 


correct 


bodies 


classroom 


correctly 


bottle 


clearly 


cotton 


bottom 


climate 


counting 




<^ 1 r\ CP 1 V 


cntm tT'v 

\^\J LLIi L. jr 


branches 


- w X V/ O C J* 


couDle 


b T P ale "Ffl C5 1" 


pin tbi nc^ 


courap'p 


K T* O t"b *f n & 


pa'F'Fpp 

L#V/X X cc 


cover 

w w V w J* 


U i. X 1 1^X11^ 


r»n 1 1 or* t" 


cove'Fpd 

^ w V w J» C w 


bt^nlcPn 


pnl 1 ppti nn 


covering 

WW V wJ» ^L1E| 


bT*n t"bpT* 


f»nl 1 P&P 
L« v/x X cgc 


C ATjjb A V 


biif*'Ffll n 


r»nl ntri p q 

L# V/ X V/ iix c o 


f»T*PA t"P 

w J* wCL w 


buildinc 


color 


created 


buimine^ 


colored 


creatures 


bushes 


coluinh 


crowded 


business 


combination 


curious 


busv 


combine 


current 


btitt PT 

L/ V<L C J» 


comb in ed 

UMJ ^LL 


cutting" 


cabin 


comf or tab 1 e 


daily 


Cfl 1 1 "f n O" 

wCLXXXLlg 


comi no* 


dancinff 


candy 


common 


danger 


cani tfll 


c ommuni t v 


dangerous 


WCL L/ i^r* li LI 


comoanv 


darkness 


pflT*bnn 




daiiffhter 


OflTp-pul 


comnass 


decide 

XA x^ x^ 


PflT*P "Fill 1 V 


c nmn 1 p t p 


decided 
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COURSE WORK FOR MASTER'S DEGREE IN READING 



Summer > 1975 



Instructor 



299:515 Reading for Secondary, 

College and Adult Students 

830:324 Psychology of the 
Adolescent 

830 : 371 Personality 

610:521 Materials for Children 

Fall. 1975 

299:561 Foundations of Reading 
Instruction 

Spring, 1976 

251:523 Language and Culttare 

290:501 Introduction to Educational 
Tests and Measurements 

Stjmmer, 1976 

299:564 Remedial Reading 

299:565 Laboratory in Remedial 
Reading 

Fall, 1976 

299:566 Seminar in Reading 

Research and Supervision 

290:526 Information Processing 
Approaches to Cognition 

Spring, 1977 

299:599 Master's Thesis Research 



Dr. Goldsmith 

Dr, Houston 

Ms. Ginsberg 

Dr . Greene 



Dr. Fry 

Mr. Mc Car ten 

Dr . Geyer 

Dr. Zelnick 

Dr. Zelnick 



Dr . Swalm 
Dr . Geyer 

Dr. Fry 
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